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1 have attended to various kinds of labor, but never have I 
entered upon any half so pleasing as that usually performed in 
the logging swamp. Although greatly jeopardizing my reputation 
for taste, I will utter it. Positively, it is delightful. 

"I have sińce had some years' experience in one of the 
professions, in the enjoyment of some of the refinements of life 
yet, if it could be done consistently, I would now with eagerness 
exchange my house for the logging camp, my books for the ax, 
and the city fuli for those wilderness solitudes whose delightful 
valleys give me naturę uncontaminated — I had almost said, un- 
cursed, fresh from the hand of the Creator. 

"To write of those things makes the bustling city seem duli 
and irksome. Fain would I hie away once morę to those pleasant 
pastime labors." 

—Text from John S. Springer's 1851 classic on logging, Forest Life and Forest Trees. 


Photograph by Richard W. Brown shows Ben Berwick and marę, "Betsy," on the job 
in East Peacham. Berwick, now over 80, has logged all his life and is still at it. 
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For That Winter Energy Crisis Try 

MALAMUTE POWER 


By Jack McKnight 
Photographed by Paul O. Boisyert 



^ ^ I ■ łAKE your foot off the brakc 
when you're ready. Then 
X keep both feet on the run- 
ners. Pedał when yoiPre going uphill. 
Don't let go of the handlebars, and when 
you get to the top of the hill, stop 'em." 

Crouched behind the dogsled with four 
thick-coated huskies yapping and frol- 
icking and tugging against their har- 
nesses, I found my spirit soaring from the 
Craftsbury hillside to the frozen Far 
North, a captive of romantic childhood 
fantasies. Suddenly I was Sgt. Preston of 
the Yukon on the trail of gold thieves, 
Leonard Seppala mushing diphtheria 
serum to Nome, an Eskimo hunter 
scouring the white wasteland for seal. 
And that big Malamute out front? Why, 
that was Buck, Jack London's canine hero 
that answered The Cali of the Wild. 

When I eased my foot off the brake and 
shouted // Hike!/ / the dogs surged ahead 
in unison and the sled leaped forward as 
though on a spring. Soon the wind was 
whipping cold across my cheeks and 
blowing tears from my eyes as the sled 
runners hissed over fresh powder snów. 
I was in charge, and those 16 powerful 
legs churning up ahead were rushing me 
off to places with far-sounding names: 
Fairbanks, Ketchikan, the Klondike. "On 
King! On you huskies!" 

Over the last four years, Ed Blechner 
of Williston has madę that same little- 
kid fantasy come true for dozens of 
would-be adventurers. His business — 
Malamute Power of Vermont — takes 
people on wilderness dogsled trips, and 
most weekends from December through 
March find him on the trail with up to 
six clients. They rangę from young 
professionals to semi-retired business- 
men, and from folks with a broad rangę 
of outdoor experience to those who've 

Though heavy-laden, this Samoyed is 
poised and confident as he awaits the 
command to en ter the snowy woods. 




Hikers and dogs alike enjoy the view front Ozul's Head Mountain in Groton State Park. 


never slid into a sleeping bag before. For 
every one of them, it's new, it's different, 
and it's exciting. They learn how to har- 
ness and drive the dogs, how to feed 
them, how to stay warm in sub-zero tem- 
peratures, how to make camp in the 
snów, and how to find water that's safe 
to drink. They learn a little about First 
aid and hypothermia, a smidgen about 
wilderness cooking, and a lot about 
themselves. 

Kathy LaRose, a 23-year-old nurse 
from St. Johnsbury, had never been 
winter camping before the weekend she 
spent with Blechner and four others at 
Craftsbury and Groton State Forest. At 
First she was hesitant about being able to 


control the dogs, and the First time she 
drove them her "Hike!" was morę of a 
ąuestion than a command. But by the 
end of the second day, she'd guided the 
team along much of the route to the 
campsite and picked up the rudiments of 
cross-country skiing along the way. The 
smile that crinklcd her cold-reddened 
cheeks that afternoon mirrored the sat- 
isfaction she felt inside. 

"He's so patiem," she said of Blechner 
as she slid along on the skis. "I can't be- 
lieve I've learned so much in such a short 
time." 

Blechner, 37, is indeed a man of con- 
trasts. Over six feet tali with broad shoul- 
ders and a strong set to his jaw, he's the 


archetypal woodsman, a character out of 
Jack London, who, like the dogs, is never 
really in his element until he's on the 
trail. But he's also articulate, perceptive, 
and a natural teacher who knows when 
to coach, when to be silent, when to chal¬ 
lenge and when to instruct. One minutę 
he can be barking Stern orders to the 
team and the next leading a hesitant five- 
year-old kindergarten student by the 
hand and gently showing her how much 
fun it is to pet Rainy, an 85-pound Mal- 
amute. 

His is a rare combination of skills and 
personality that grew out of a city kid's 
passion for the outdoors. Born in Brook¬ 
lyn and raised in New York City's sub- 
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urbs, Blcchncr read advcnture novcls 
about the North Country and fantasized 
about the characters he met in their 
pages. But it wasn't until he was in col¬ 
lege and won an Outward Bound schol- 
arship that he lcarned the challenges and 
rewards of living with naturę on her own 
terms. A National Outdoor Leadership 
School course in the Wyoming moun- 
tains sharpened his outdoor skills, and 
after college he worked as an Outward 
Bound instructor and coordinated adven- 
ture programs with a succession of other 
organizations. A former Vermont resi- 
dent, Blechner moved back to stay in 
1978 and started Malamute Power in 
1980. 

Although Blechner offers longer ex- 
peditions in Vermont, the Adirondacks 
and in Maine and Canada, the weekend 
trip in Craftsbury and Groton was rep- 
resentative. We met Friday afternoon at 
the Craftsbury Nordic Ski Center where 
we learned to harness the dogs and took 
them on a trial run. Blechner showed us 
how to stake out the dogs on a picket 
linę and set up a canine buffet on the 
tailgate of his truck. Each animal gets a 
special mixture of food, and he makes 
surę the formula is right, calling them by 
name when each concoction is ready. 

After a home-style dinner in the dining 
hall, Blechner checked everyone's gear 
and talked about first aid, hypothermia 
and the route we'd follow in the morn- 
ing. Following a pancake breakfast, we 
drove to the trailhead in Groton State 
Forest and hitched up the dogs for the 
trip to Kettle Pond, where we'd camp in 
a lean-to. Everyone took turns driving 
the sled, pulling "pulks" (Scandinavian 
toboggans designed to tote people or 
eąuipment) and practiced "skijoring", 
the Scandinavian sport of being pulled on 
skis by a dog or horse. Sunday, we 
trekked to the top of Owls' Head for a 
spectacular view and a whistling ski run 
to the bottom before heading back to the 
cars. 

It's a trip Ross Connelly of Holyoke, 
Mass. madę the year before as a free- 
lance writer doing a story about Blech- 
ner's programs. He had so much fun he 
gave friend Susan Jarzyna a copy of the 
published article for Christmas, along 
with Blechner's Schedule and a notę that 
said "Take your pick! 77 

"It was the greatest Christmas present 
I could have gotten," says Jarzyna, re- 
flecting on the couple's preparations for 
the trip. 

Wilderness excursions are only a part 
of the work Blechner and his dogs do. He 
places a premium on the educational 


component of his programs, and he takes 
special pride in his school visits. During 
the last four years morę than 10,000 Ver- 
mont school children have met, petted 
and learned something about his sled 
dogs. 

"Kids have a very, very wonderful in- 
stinctual connection with animals," 
Blechner says. "And I think what I try to 
do is to use that to my own advantage in 
saying 'not only are you attracted to this 
animal and want to hug this animal and 
pet this animal, but here's a way for me 
to show you some things.' It's sort of us- 
ing the animals as a book so I can teach 
them something." 


Blechner's "curriculum" is a reflection 
of his personal philosophy: people and 
animals — especially dogs — should de- 
velop a relationship based on mutual re- 
spect and caring. Whenever possible, he 
sandwiches his presentations into a unit 
of study about animals, the environment 
or literaturę. 

On a typical Friday morning, Blechner 
arrived at the Bakcrsfield Middle School 
where a group of children waited rest- 
lessly in the library. Upstairs in the au- 
ditorium, he talked to an audience of 200 
while a husky fourth-gradcr strung an ex- 
tension cord to the slide projector. 

"How many of you have a dog at 
home?" Arms lanced toward the ceiling. 
Nearly every one. "How many of you 
have a farm animal at home?" Almost as 
many. 


With the help of the slidcs, Blechner 
explained how dogs have been used as 
pack animals in the north for centuries, 
and how his Malamutes and Samoyeds 
— as well as some of the other breeds 
commonly known as "huskies" — are 
named for the native people who brcd 
them. Pictures of Innuit tribesmen, ig- 
loos and spectacular Alaskan vistas are 
interspersed with shots of Blechner's 
dogs carrying packs, pulling sleds, and 
cavorting on the grass with children. A 
few Vermont Fish and Wildlife Depart¬ 
ment photos of dog-killed deer show the 
grisly results of irresponsible owners let- 
ting their pets run free. 


Dogslcd drivers don't use the popular 
term "Mush!" to go forward, which Eng- 
lish-speaking drivers apparently misun- 
derstood when they heard French drivers 
order their dogs to "Marchez!" Today, 
"Hike!" or "Let's Go!" are the com¬ 
monly used English commands, al¬ 
though dogsled drivers are still called 
mushers. 

Later, a kindergarten class followed 
Blechner out into zero-degree cold, bun- 
dled plump against the wind like little 
penguins. Soon Blechner had them fum- 
bling to harness one of the dogs. With 
the team hitched up, he zipped a snow- 
suited yolunteer into the nylon sled bag 
and drove the dogs in a quick circle to 
cheers and shouts. Before the day was 
over, he'd repeated the demonstration 
half-a-dozen times, adapting it to the age 



Ed Blechner explains sled dogs to Bakersfield students. 
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and maturity of the students. To dem- 
onstrate the dogs' power, heli often re- 
cruit an older athletic boy to puli a pułk 
in a race with Rainy. The dog usually 
wins. 

Teachers likc the visits because they 
get the students' attention and supple- 
ment what they're doing in the class- 
room. 

"I think the hands-on experience is 
wonderful," says Tess Buswell, the en- 
ergetic fourth-grade teacher who orga- 
nized the program. Her enthusiasm 
rivals her students'. "They need to get 
out. He (Blechner) is good. He knows 
how to control them and keep their in- 


cruelly, hc says. But he's lcarncd from 
his own animals that nothing could be 
further from the truth. When someone 
gave him his first Malamute several 
years ago, Blechner was a little surprised 
at the dog's mischievous behavior. "But 
I realized that once I started working 
with Ari morę, in harness, that he be- 
came much morę trainable and morę re- 
sponsive, and I began to realize, as we 
increased the bond by working together, 
it just madę it a lot easier to get along 
with each other." 

In fact, Blechner says, the cruelest 
thing an owner can do is coop a working 
dog up in a smali apartment. It's the 


TO 

THE 

DOGS! 

Want to see sled dogs in action? The 
best place is at any race event. They 
usually last all morning and well into 
the afternoon, but those who know 
say to come early for the most excit- 
ing action. Races will be held this 
winter in the following Vermont 
towns on the dates listed. 


• Waitsfield, January 4-5. 

• Stowe, January 18-19. 

• Newport, February 1-2. 

• Elmore, March 1-2. 

Or perhaps you’d like to get some 
actual experience with sleds and dogs 
and winter camping. Ed Blechner and 
his dogs have several overnight winter 
trips planned for smali groups of peo- 
ple, at costs ranging from $295 to 
$435 per person. Trips scheduled this 
winter include: 


Then it's outside for some hands-on experience. 


terest and talk at their level, which is 
important." 

Blechner also gives lectures, slide pre- 
sentations and demonstrations at hu- 
mane societies and outdoor organiza- 
tions, and runs weekend workshops for 
people who want to learn how to work 
their dogs in harness or train them to 
carry packs. And the unusual isn't out of 
the ąuestion, either — he and his dog 
team once whisked a bride and groom 
from their wcdding reception across a 
golf course to their waiting car. They've 
also done a TV commcrcial for a depart- 
ment storę. 

But wherever he goes, Blechner's pri- 
mary objective is cducating people about 
their pets. When they see dogs pulling a 
sled or carrying a pack, people often 
think the animals are bcing treated 


equivalent of "forced unemployment." 

"I treat them like dogs," he says. "That 
does not mean that you mistreat them 
- besides being inhumane, they're not 
going to respond to that — but it means 
that you understand that their needs are 
different from your needs. To anthropo- 
morphize to the point where you're treat- 
ing them like another human, I think 
you can do them a disservice. To put a 
working dog to work is what they were 
meant to do. This is what they do best, 
this is what they enjoy doing, and as long 
as you make it fun for them, they will 
do it bccause they want to do it." 

Blechner practices what he preaches, 
and there's no ąuestion that his dogs get 
good treatment or that they're having 
fun. Hc roughhouscs with them, calls 
them by affectionate nicknames and 


• December 13-15: Central Adi- 
rondacks region of New York. 

• December 27-29: Northeast 
Kingdom region of Vermont. 

• January 3-5: Northeast King¬ 
dom, Vermont. 

• January 17-19: Central Adiron- 
dacks, New York. 

• January 31-February 2: North¬ 
east Kingdom, Vermont. 

• February 15-18: Greenville, 
Maine region. 

• February 28-March 2: North¬ 
east Kingdom, Vermont. 

• March 14-16: Northern New 
Hampshire. 

Day trips are scheduled for January 
11, February 23, and March 8 , and 
can be arranged for other dates. They 
cost from $65 to $75 per person, de- 
pending on the trip location. 

If you have a dog and want to learn 
how to work with it in harness and 
with packs, Blechner has training 
workshops scheduled December 8 , 
January 12 and 26. For additional in- 
formation about workshops or trips, 
Blechner urges people to write him at 
RR 1, Box 442A, Williston, Vt. 
05495; or telephone (802) 482-2548. 
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treats them as the individual personali- 
ties they are. Nukie, a Samoyed, is the 
dominant małe, but two-year-old Rainy 
clearly has his eye on that job. Kona, ma¬ 
turę and independent, prefers pulling a 
pułk to running with the team. And 12- 
year-old Ari, słowed by age but as fuli of 
mischief as ever, is the Groucho Marx of 
the pack, always ready to wolf down a 
loaf of bread when your back is turned. 

Blechner admits some people don't get 
his message and probably never will. It 
skirts the fringes of Zen, of being in tune 
with naturę and yourself, and people 
caught up in hustle and bustle seldom 
have the time or the inclination to give 
such things a great deal of thought. But 
that night in Groton State Forest gave us 
a sense of what it's about. 

Huddled around a blazing campfire, we 
shared a warmth that was morę than the 
sum of our multiple layers of polypro- 
pylene, down and wool. A thermometer 
read a few degrees above zero, a light 
snów filtering through the trees dusted 
our parkas, and now and then a silver 
moon poked through scudding clouds. 
Our bellies were fuli of noodles and 



What Dogs Do Best: In a pulling contest between a strong 
schoolboy and a husky, (above) the dog usually wins. 
And when Blechner, by bowling, gets the dogs to sing 
in response (right), the whole pack is likely to join in. 


































chicken laced with Blechner's special 
blend of spices — he gets reąuests for his 
one-pot recipes — and we swapped sto- 
ries in Iow voices, shifting our weight 
from one foot to the other as we gazed 
into the flames. 

The dogs were tied to a stake-out linę 
near the lean-to, where our sleeping bags 
lay on the floor in ghostly mounds. Sud- 
denly, in response to some cue we could 
never understand, one of them started to 
howl, another picked up the ery, and 
soon the woods echoed with their pri- 
meval wailing. Then, just as suddenly as 
they had started, the dogs were ąuiet. 

The snów fell softly and the fire danced 
and crackled as it nibbled at our pyrę of 
blowdown mapie. The lives we'd left two 
days ago were, for the moment, eons 
away, and we were joined by a bond that 
spanned the centuries — man, dogs, and 
a fire rolling back the cold darkness of 
the night. 

'The trips I run are not set up to be 
difficult on purpose, like an Outward 
Bound-type trip," says Blechner. 
"They're not set up to test people, but 
the veneer comes off. You get out there 
with a group and you're doing things and 
sharing things intensively. It's kind of 
different from working eight-to-five, 
where you go to work and you come 
home and maybe you don't even talk to 
the person you work next to. And at the 
end of the trip, people feel like they've 
accomplished something together. 
There's a sharing there, and a closeness 
that wasn't there in the beginning." c 


On the Trail and Trail's End: 
Over the frozen snów , dogs 
puli a sled loaded with gear 
(left) toward the eoening 
campsite at an open shelter 
in Gro ton State Park (right). 
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Drawings by Meri Bourgard 


hese days, even in Vermont, we can 
stave off winter with an array of 
technological innovations. Too 
cold? We turn up the thermostat or build 
a fire in an efficient, airtight woodstove. 
Bored? There's always television or the 
movies. For recreation, we may strap on 
fiberglass skis or go for a gamę of tennis 
or a swim at the health club. Even a sim- 
ple walk at dusk is madę morę comfort- 
able when we sally forth, swathed in 
nylon and synthetic down. A century ago, 
those options didn't exist and the winters, 
by all reports, were certainly no less se- 
vere than they are today. And yet Grand- 
father survived and so did his grandfather, 
too. Winter may have tested the Vermont- 
ers of the last century morę harshly than 
it tests their descendants today, but they 
were ready for it. And to judge from the 
drawings and photographs that remain to 
document their winter lives, they appar- 
ently had no trouble prevailing against the 
worst the season had to offer. 
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A Sketchbook of Past Winters 


A surprising amount of life a half-cen- 
tury or morę ago was lived outdoors. Both 
work and play demanded it, as did the ex- 
igencies of life itself. Many elderly Ver- 
monters can still remember the days 
when roads were not plowed elear, but 
rolled smooth. Snow-rollers, such as the 
four-horsepower model depicted at left, 
madę the roads smooth sledding indeed. 
Howevcr warmly bundled he may have 
been, the driver's job must have been one 
of the coldest in town. Iceboating, an un- 
common sport today, was popular on Lakę 
Champlain 75 and 100 years ago. 


How popular? At the turn of the cen- 
tury, morę than 40 "ice yachts" called 
Burlington Bay home, and there were 
many smaller iceboats around as well. 
"Any winter Sunday or holiday, the area 
inside and outside the breakwater would 
be alive with them, and the ice was cross- 
checked with the tracks of their shoes," a 
Vermont Life article of the 1950s said of 
the iceboats' heyday a half-century before. 
Nothing at the time could eąual the 
thrilling speeds such craft could attain as 
they skated wildly before the winter 
winds. 




A 
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Ice harvesting — the ice later bound for 
sawdust-rich ice-houses and thousands 
upon thousands of home iceboxes — gave 
many adults an excuse to be outdoors on 
wintry days. Children then, as now, 
needed no excuse. In late winter they 
might commandeer some of the farm's sap 
buckets and an old kettle for their own 
sugaring operation. The result? A dark, 
gritty syrup, and a day's entertainment. 
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A soft-hearted adult might trot the gang 
around thc field on the old sleigh. But 
morę likely to come from the adult world 
was the command to help with chores and 
mind your little brother, too. Then there 
was ice to be broken in the trough, a cold 
pump-handle to be swung, a crunching 
walk in the crusty snów from house to 
barn and back again. It wasn't all fun, by 
any means. But it was all ours. — T.K.S. 




These illustrations by Burlington artist Meri 
Bourgard, with the exception of the mapie 
sugańng scene on p. 10, were commissioned by 
the General Electric Co., Armament &) Electri- 
cal Systems Division, of Burlington, Yermont. 





















VL REPORTS 

Nuclear Waste: 

A Community Issue 

By Dayid Budbill 


O ne morning last July, a turąuoise blue and elear, cool 
and crisp-as-a-carrot morning, I came down out of the 
hills of northern Vermont where I live and work be- 
cause it was my tum to drive the car pool of Northeast King- 
dom kids, my eight-year-old daughter being one of them, to 
the Monteverdi Musie Camp in Montpelier. 

It was early July. As the car hummed down the road we 
passed field after field in which tractors and balers and hay 
wagons stood on the dewy mowings waiting for another day 
of haying. I was happy in the morning light with this car fuli 
of children as we all headed for town. 

I dropped the kids off for their lessons and stopped in at a 
bakery to have a cup of coffee and a cheese Danish. I ran my 
errands. I bumped into Duane on Main Street and we yisited 
a little. Duane is a carpenter. I don't know Duane all that wcll 
but I know him well enough to stand and talk with him for 
five or ten minutes on a summer morning on the main Street 
of Montpelier. 

When you live as far into the middle of nowhere as I do, it's 
good to be in town. It's good to see people and the things that 
people make: bread, books, oil filters, stone buildings, streets, 
sidewalks, an iron bridge. 

It was almost noon and I was hungry, so I dropped my parcels 
in the car, got the lunch I'd brought with me in a paper bag 
and headed down State Street toward the broad lawn that 
stretches out in front of the State House. I bought a soda from 
a Street vendor, then found a tree on the State House lawn the 
right size for sitting up against and settled myself where I could 
eat and watch all the people who come here every noon on 
summer days to eat and to watch all the people. 

As I ate, little groups of people, in twos and threes, some- 
times fours and fives, arrived, sat down cross-legged or 
stretched themselves out on their sides, propped themselves 
up on an elbow and ate lunch. Or people came one by one from 
different directions and rendezvoused there on the lawn with 
their friends. And there were others like myself who were 
alone. They all ate their lunches, drank their drinks, and, if 
they were not alone, yisited with their friends and laughed 
sometimes and then sprawled in the sun a little while. 

When it was time, they got up, straightened themselves, 
picked up their trash and went away. I watched them coming 
and going, and I thought about the color of the sky and how 
good the sun and the air felt on my face. 

I thought about yesterday. It had been another one of those 
Vermont summer days, almost too beautiful to seem real. I 
was sitting in my dooryard, soaking up the sun and working 
on a poem when I heard the UPS truck coming up the road 
that winds through the sugarbush down below the house. It 


roared into the drive and pulled to a stop under the dooryard 
apple tree. I said "Hi," and "Nice day," and took the package 
from the driver. 

He looked out the windshield of his truck at Mount Mans¬ 
field and the surrounding mountains, and said, "Jeez, this day'll 
do. . . . When I came up through Worcester just a little bit ago 
I saw my wife sitting in a beach chair in the river. 

"Well . . . some of us have got to work, and one of them, I 
guess, is me. You go back to your writing and Pil drive this 
truck," he said. And he drove away. 

Then my mind was back again where my body was, on the 
State House lawn, and I thought about how grateful I was to 
live in a place where I could know so many different kinds of 
people — farmers and poets, truck driyers and teachers, car- 
penters and musicians, doctors and loggers, politicians and 
shopkeepers. 

I eased myself down the tree so that I was no longer sitting 
but now lying on the lawn. I crossed my hands over my chest, 
closed my eyes and took a nap. 

Department of Energy and the Nuclear Regulatory Com- 
mission have designated 236 sites in 17 eastern States as pos- 
sible dump locations for highly radioactive waste from both 
atomie power plants and the production of nuclear weapons. 
Ninę of those sites are in Vermont. 

Last May, representatives from the Department of Energy 
held three public hearings in Vermont regarding those sites. 
Hundreds of people tumed out for the first two meetings and 
at the third meeting in Wells River between two and three 
thousand people showed up. 

The people who came to those hearings came from all aspects 
of Vermont society: liberals and conservatives, Republicans 
and Democrats, rich and poor, imports and natives, farmers 
and business persons. They all rosę up together in outrage 
because they all are rooted in this place. And because of the 
common ground out of which they come, they feel a connec- 
tion, a commitment, despite differences, to the place and to 
each other. 


"They all rosę up together in outrage 
because they all are rooted in this 
place. . . . They all feel a connection, 
a commitment , despite differences , to 
the place and to each other . . . 


The government officials talked about how, if a site in Ver- 
mont were chosen, the nuclear waste would be stored thou- 
sands of feet into the granite bedrock which is the foundation 
of these mountains. They talked about the transportation of 
the lethal radioactive materiał to the dump sites. They talked 
about the containers the waste would be stored in and said the 
containers would last several hundred years. Everyone at the 
meeting, however, knew that the waste itself would remain 
deadly for ten thousand years. The people and the spokesmen 
talked about potential accidents in transit, about fissures in 
the bedrock, about leakage and the contamination of ground 
water. 

Opposition to the waste-storage scheme was virtually uni- 
versal. Many people were frightened and angry, and they 
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shouted things like "Dump it on the Pentagon!" and "Put it 
on the White House lawn!" 

Such things are not now being said in every State under 
consideration as a nuclear waste dump. However, Vermonters 
have a long-standing tradition of resistance to authority. 
They've been at it sińce before the American Revolution. 

In 1777 British General John Burgoyne was supposed to be 
cleaning out the revolutionaries in the mountains of what 
would soon be called Vermont. The recalcitrant and tenacious 
naturę of the rebels madę his task arduous and long, and his 
superiors eventually wrote to him asking him what was going 
on, and why he was having so much trouble. In his embarrassed 
reply he complained that the area was "a country which 
abounds in the most active and rebellious race on the continent 
and hangs like a gathering storm on my left." 

The Department of Energy officials in Wells River that eve- 
ning must have felt like General Burgoyne as Vermonters bar- 
raged them, not with gunfire, but with logie and words and an 
unmistakable seriousness and fervor. 

Avram Patt, a selectman from Plainfield, stood up and said, 



"If we tell you over and over again that we don't want it here, 
and others elsewhere tell you, what effect do we have? Do you 
decide or do we? If we decide then I can tell you, gentlemen, 
you are wasting your time." 

Another man got up and thanked the Department of Energy 
representatives for bringing the issue out into the open and 
thus enabling everyone to begin getting the resistance orga- 
nized. 

At one point Hunter Weiler of the Department of Energy 
said, "If there is a riot here tonight it is not going to affect our 
decision." 

Later in the evening, JoElen Mulvaney of Barre stood up and 
said, "Vermont will resist." And then she asked, "To what 
extremes will the federal government go in response to our 
resistance?" 

Dr. Paul Kearns of the Department of Energy responded, "We 
will be able to muster whatever strength is needed." 

Someone in the back said ąuietly, "It became necessary to 
destroy the people in order to save them." 

An older man got up and said, "We speak with one voice 
here. What are you going to do about it?" 

AA^hen I woke up from my nap it was almost two o'clock. I 
felt restless and ill at ease. 

I thought about the kids I was going to pick up in just a few 
minutes, about Joshua and Amy and Rebecca and Nadine, 
about how much fun they were having at musie camp. I 
thought about the bunch of us going swimming in some pond 
and then stopping at a corner storę for sodas and candy on our 
way back up into the Northeast Kingdom. 

I thought about General Burgoyne and Dr. Paul Kearns and 
how a mere half-million people in one of the smallest States 
in the nation could hardly be considered "a gathering storm" 
threatening the United States Government. Yet I also thought 
about how recalcitrant and determined Vermonters can be in 
the protection of their place and of each other, and I felt angry 
and frightened because I knew that should the federal govern- 
ment try to force its will on Vermont it would be a serious 
and ultimately tragic mistake, because I knew how honestly 
and straightforwardly JoElen Mulvaney spoke when she said, 
"Vermont will resist." 

I thought about how General Burgoyne had tried to tell his 
superiors that the forces in the Green Mountains had a tenacity 
of grip and a ferociousness of will that was unconąuerable. And 
I wondered if Dr. Kearns had had the wit to carry a similar 
message back to Washington. 

I thought about how powerful a force the land, a place — 
one specific place on earth — can be, how unifying and an- 
nealing, how it can create a solidarity among people of very 
different minds. 

I thought about my truck driver friend driving down the road 
and I thought about his wife sitting in the river. I thought 
about the people in the hay fields, and about myself and my 
poems and my family and my house in the mountains. 

I thought about how the rebellious, life-giving spirit of re¬ 
sistance and self-determination still exists, not in the false 
rhetoric of a nostalgie and imaginary past but in a real preśent, 
in a real place — here — in Verrtiont, and I was simultaneously 
fearful and grateful to be a part of this place and of its futurę. 

I got in my car and headed up the hill to get the children 
and go home. 


David Budbill, a poet, playwńght, essayist, and author of children’s 
books, lives in Wolcott, Yermont. 
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IMMIGRANTS IN YERMONT HISTORY 


FromMany Lands, One State 

By Charles T. Morrissey 


Y ankees? You think all Vermonters 
are New England Yankees, north- 
country descendants of passengers 
on the Mayflower who stepped onto 
Plymouth Rock in 1620? Look around 
you. Vermonters are remarkably diverse. 
Consider these well-known Vermont 
residents who were born abroad: 

Baroness Maria von Trapp, born in 
Austria in 1905, now welcomes visitors 
at the reconstructed Trapp Family Lodge 
in Stowe. Former Governor Joseph B. 
Johnson, born in Helsingborg, Sweden in 
1893, enjoys his retirement in Spring- 
field. Alexandr Solzhenitsyn, born in Kis- 
lorodsk, Russia, in 1918, toils daily at his 
secluded retreat in Cayendish, evoking 


in a series of novels his saga of Russia's 
tragic history. Efrain Guigui, an Argen- 
tinian born in Buenos Aires in 1935, trav- 
els all over Vermont from his home in 
Burlington because he is conductor of the 
Vermont Symphony Orchestra. 

Vermont Yankees, some of whom can 
cite eight generations of Green Mountain 
ancestors, are well accustomed to ethnic 
diversity. The late Bradford Smith of 
Shaftsbury emphasized this heterogene- 
ity in his 1957 book, Why We Behave 
Like Americans. "Look at the Main 
Street of a smali town — Bennington, 
Vermont, for instance," he suggested. 
"The market that handles fancy fruits, 
confections and baked goods is Greek. So 


are the two excellent restaurants and the 
tailor just around the corner on North 
Street. An Italian family runs the shoe 
repair shop. The cigar storę is Sicilian. 
Jewish enterprises include a hardware 
storę, a pharmacy, and several clothing 
shops. Yankee names appear in these cat- 
egories too. One of the best markets is 
run by a Syrian. French Canadians are 
active in various smali enterprises such 
as grocery Stores and filling stations. A 
printing establishment is in the hands of 
an American of Dutch ancestry. Among 
the lawyers you find such names as Agos- 
tini, Levin and Morrissey along with Bar¬ 
ber and Holden." 

Smith continues: "Many of these fam- 



Many new Yermonters worked at firms like the (Harry) Bertoli Granite Co. in Montpelier. 
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At her Bethel hotne arouttd the tum of the century, 
Anna Miettinen wove Finnish birchbark baskets. 


ilies have lived in Vermont for genera- 
tions, others are recent arrivals. In 
America, people who have ąuarreled and 
fought for centuries in their homelands 
have managed to live peaceably together. 
That is no smali accomplishment." 

Indeed, Neal R. Peirce, the syndicated 
newspaper columnist who wrote about 
Vermont in his 1983 volume, The Book 
of America: Inside the Fifty States To¬ 
day, contends 'The assimilative process 
has worked morę smoothly in Vermont 
than in any other State, even though 
there are clear-cut geographic divisions 
— the countryside remaining primarily 
Yankee, the cities with their markedly 
Catholic-ethnic concentrations." Even 
so, Peirce may understate the presence 
of Franco-Americans in rural Vermont as 
contributors to Vermont's ethnic vari- 
ety. This aspect of Vermont's demo- 
graphic landscape is so striking that 
Wilbur Zelinsky, a geographer at Penn 
State University, observed in 1973 that 
"In no case, with the possible exception 
of the French-Canadian invasion of 
Aroostook County, Maine, and the 
northern segment of Yermont, or the 
sudden Cuban surge into Miami, has for- 
eign immigration displaced or funda- 
mentally reordered American culture." 

Because Vermont amiably shares an 
international border with Quebec, it is 
easy to understand why the French in¬ 
fluence is notably evident in Vermont. 
Figures from the 1980 U.S. Census show 
144,528 persons of French and "French 
and other" ancestry living in Vermont. 
In percentage terms, this means nearly 
10 percent of today's Vermonters speak 
French as their first (mother tongue) lan- 
guage; about one-fourth of all Vermont- 
ers have French antecedents in their 
backgrounds. A French language station, 
televising from Montreal, is beamed into 
Montpelier on the cable system. Morę 
than once, while riding Vermont Transit 
buses to Montreal, I've been amused to 
notę that the drivers speak only English 
from Montpelier to Burlington, then be- 
come bilingual between Burlington and 
the stop for inspection by Canadian cus- 
toms officials just beyond Highgate, and 
then speak only French during the finał 
lap into Montreal — the largest French- 
speaking city in the world after Paris, 
France. 

Settlers from Scotland were the first 
permanent Vermonters to enrich the 
Yankee character of early Vermonters 
who had migrated up-country from 
Southern New England. Caledonia 
County was named by the Yermont Leg- 
islature in 1792 to honor the many Scots 


who populated the Upper Connecticut 
River Yalley, starting before the Ameri¬ 
can Revolution, because Caledonia was 
the ancient Roman name for Scotland. 
Many place-names in this section of Yer¬ 
mont owe their origins to Vermonters 
from Scotland — Mclndoe Falls, Roy 
Mountain, Flarveys Lakę, and Warden 
Pond among them. A highway sign along 
Route 5 in Barnet informs motorists they 
are Crossing Water Andric, a Scottish 
name. 

Thousands of impoverished newcom- 
ers from Ireland, fleeing starvation 
caused by the potato famine of the 1840s, 
arrived providentially in Vermont in 
1848, just as the railroads were being 
constructed from White River Junction 
and Rutland to Burlington and other 
northern points. Their musclcs laid the 
rails north. Italian stone-cutters trans- 
formed Barre into the granite Capital of 
the world, and from Wales came the siatę 
ąuarriers to Fair Fiaven, Poultney, and 
other towns along the Yermont-New 
York border. From other nations came 
Poles to work in the machine-tool shops 
of Springfield, Swedes to work in the 
marble town of Proctor, even a colony of 
Portuguese to farm in Greensboro. Yan¬ 
kee dominance was tempered in count- 
less ways in scores of Yermont 


communities by the influx of newcomers 
from abroad, from Irish farmers in Fair- 
field to Finns in Ludlow. In Barre or Proc¬ 
tor, or some other granite or marble town 
in Vermont, a sculptor should design a 
monument to one of Vermont's most re- 
curring social phenomena — intermar- 
nage. 

J.D. ("Jake") Livingstone of Woodstock 
is portrayed by Peter S. Jennison in his 
just-published history of Woodstock, as 
a striking example of how ethnic variety 
has infused a Yermont community. Bom 
in Mińsk of Russian-Jewish parents in 
1870, lakę was a penniless immigrant, 
only 14 years old, when he arrived in 
North America and madę his way from 
Montreal to Woodstock. He worked on 
farms to get through school, then peddled 
merchandise from house to house, carry- 
ing a pack on his back until he could 
afford horses and a wagon. In 1897 he was 
able to opcn a dry goods storę in the 
Fisher błock. He became a charter mem- 
ber of the Woodstock Rotary Club, a Ma¬ 
son, an Odd Fellow, and as a friend of the 
Reverend Harry Canfield he joined the 
Umversahst Church in the early 1900s. 
His six children have distinguished 
themselves in several vocations, includ- 
ing medicine and musie. A long-time res- 
ident of Woodstock, Grace Bowden, 
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recalled recently "the Livingstones were 
the folks that madę Woodstock so typi- 
cally an American town of opportunity, 
not just the early established families. ,/ 

Will Durant expressed a similar esti- 
mate about these new Americans: "They 
were a believing generation" he declared 
about his parents and other French- 
speaking elders from Quebec who settled 
in his boyhood town of Readsboro. "They 
believed that in this endless expanse 
called America there was a road for every 
talent to rise to wealth and power." Du- 
rant's talent was primarily with words; 
his popular books about philosophy and 


western civilization madę him one of the 
most successful American authors of 
this century. The Book-of-the-Month 
Club still features his ll-volume Story 
of Civilization as an enticement to pro- 
spective members, a set it has been of- 
fering continuously for many years. 
Recalling his growing-up days in Reads¬ 
boro, he acclaimed the espńt of his par- 
ents' generation: "They frowned upon 
the employer who worked them ruth- 
lessly, but they scomed with superior 
pride the young orator or the pallid stu¬ 
dent who suggested that they take over 
these factories and send members of their 
own class to rule the cities and the States. 
They found a secret zest in this gambie 
of the individualistic life ; they were 
aware that most of them would lose ; but 
as long as they did not know just who 
would win, they wished the gamę to go 
on. Its uncertainty was its lure." 

Some of them achieved great wealth 
and power, fulfilling the Horatio Alger 
vision of the American Dream. The 
great-grandfather of Grace Kelly — the 
late Princess Grace of Monaco — got his 
start by working in the marble pits of 
West Rutland. Louis Sherry of St. Albans 
advanced from being a waiter in a Mon¬ 
treal restaurant to becoming one of the 
most successful restaurateurs in New 
York City. Charles Poletti, the son of an 
Italian-born stone cutter in Barre, was 
elected lieutenant-governor of New York 
in 1938, and when Gov. Herbert Lehman 
resigned in 1941 Poletti became the first 
son of Italian-American immigrants to 
serve as governor of any American State. 

Family lorę within Vermont house- 
holds, passed orally from generation to 
generation, preserves yignettes of what 


these Vermonters from abroad endured 
by coming to this State. My favorite ex- 
ample concerns Orson Patrick Bryan, 
who left County Donegal in Ireland in 
1815 and came by ship to Montreal and 
then, like "Jake" Livingstone and thou- 
sands of others, headed south to enter 
Vermont. His father had given him a five- 
pound notę to help him get started in the 
United States, and the lad, only 19 years 
old, had hidden this currency in his hat 
band. But he grew so excited as his ship 
sailed up the St. Lawrence River that as 
he stood by the railing, studying the 
shoreline, a sudden gust of wind blew his 


hat overboard, beyond retrieval. Some- 
how he got to Vermont without funds, 
without family, friends, or business as- 
sociates, and still managed to get himself 
started as a tailor in Waterbury. One of 
his descendants, five generations later, is 
Frank M. Bryan of Starksboro, co-author 
of Real Vermonters Don’t Milk Goats 
and a professor of political science at the 
University of Vermont. 

Perhaps the best story for illustrating 
how Vermonters of different back- 
grounds developed practical skills for 
working well with each other is a favor- 
ite anecdote of Sherman Adams, the Ver- 
monter bom in East Dover in 1899 who 
became Governor of New Hampshire 
and chief of the White House Staff for five 
years during the Eisenhower presidency. 
As Adams tells it, many years ago the 
conductor on a train from Montreal to 
Boston needed another conductor to an- 
nounce the names of stations for passen- 
gers seated in the rear of the train. Near 
the Vermont-Quebec border he recruited 
a young man whose native French was 
much morę fluent than his awkward 
English, but the conductor dressed up 
this volunteer in a blue coat with brass 
buttons and a suitable cap. "Pil cali out 
the stops at the front end of the train," 
the conductor instructed; "you listen to 
me and then you say the same thing from 
where you're standing at the back end of 
the train. Now let's go." 

The French-speaking conductor in the 
rear had no trouble, despite his unfamil- 
iarity with English, as the train started 
to cross Vermont towards White River 
Junction. Hearing the conductor up front 
announce "Swanton; Swanton" as the 
train pulled into its first Yermont station 


the voice from the rear announced 
"Swann Tone ; Swann Tonę." Down the 
linę, when Essex Junction was an¬ 
nounced by the conductor up front, the 
voice from the rear intoned "Essex Junk- 
shone ; Essex Junkshone." 

Ali went well until the train pulled 
into Montpelier Junction, where the con¬ 
ductor up front announced with Profes¬ 
sional briskness resulting from several 
years of experience on the railroad: 
"Montpelier Junction; Montpelier Junc¬ 
tion. Change for Barre City and Mont¬ 
pelier, points on the St. Johnsbury and 
Lakę Champlain Railroad and points on 
the Montpelier and Wells River Rail¬ 
road." That mouthful of rapid-fire deliv- 
ery was too much for the recruit in the 
rear. He tumed to his passengers and 
heartily proclaimed: "De same on dis 
end." 

The best way to enjoy Vermont's eth- 
nic diversity is to exult in its pervasive- 
ness. In Montpelier, which I cali home, 
shoppers at Capital Market on Main 
Street may likely encounter Narciso Al- 
varez, who started the storę in 1928, and 
chat with him in both Spanish and Eng¬ 
lish because Spain was his birthplace 
morę than 80 years ago. Researchers ask- 
ing for guidance at the Vermont Histor- 
ical Society in the Pavilion Building, 
perhaps seeking genealogical informa- 
tion about their Yankee forebears, will 
be aided by head librarian Reidun Nu- 
ąuist, whose lilting English is a clue to 
her birth and library training in her na- 
tive Norway. One of the researchers us- 
ing the VHS Library may be Giovanna 
Peebles, Vermont's State archaeologist, 
born in Milan, Italy, in 1951. Answering 
phone calls and typing letters at the Of¬ 
fice of the Vermont State Employees' As- 
sociation on State Street will be Rolanda 
Patang Turner, born in the Philippine Is- 
lands and called "Yolly" by her friends. 
Diners and overnight guests at the Brown 
Derby restaurant and motel on North- 
field Street are hosted by the Patel family 
from India. Heading towards a meeting 
of the Vermont Life Advisory Board may 
be William S. Blair of Guilford, a Scot 
born in Glasgow in 1920. 

And heading towards her office in- the 
State House may well be Governor Ma- 
deleine M. Kunin, born in Switzerland in 
1933. She entered the United States in 
1939, escaping the Nazi persecution of 
European Jews, and did not speak a word 
of English when she arrived. ofr 


Charles T. Morrissey , orał historian and au- 
thor of Vermont: A Bicentennial History, is 
working on two morę books about Yermont. 


"Yankee dominance was tempered in countless 
ways in scores of Vermont communities by the 
influx of newcomers from abroad. . . . " 
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IMMIGRANTS IN YERMONT TODAY 



By Fred Stetson 

Photographs by Richard Howard 


W hen Edward Kadlubkiewicz 
escaped from Poland a few 
years ago, he didn't bring 
riches. Along the way, a corrupt Polish 
passport official forced him to surrender 
the 500 dollars he carried with him. 

But he brought something better than 
wealth: his determination, skill and art- 
istry. And now, with a white-hot forge 
and the might of his hammer, the 38- 
year-old blacksmith makes his living 
crafting ironwork. 

His forge stands in a backroad barn 
near Guilford. One of his decorative gates 
is at the famous Four Columns Inn in 
Newfane. Another protects the entrance 
to a condominium project in Westport, 
Connecticut. For this commission alone, 
a friend says, Kadlubkiewicz earned 
$17,000. 

Not all of Vermont's new immigrants 
are waking to the same kind of American 
dream. But morę and morę are coming 
here, staying on, setting roots and finding 
their places in a State often extremely 
different from their homelands. 

They come from near and far — Can- 
ada, Cambodia, Vietnam, Laos, Ethiopia, 
Russia, Korea, India and Guatemala, to 
name but a few of their countries of or- 
igin. Their names express a cultural ka- 
leidoscope, a diversity of nationalities 
that enriches this State and those who 
live here. 

Many of Vermont's new immigrants 
are innocent victims of warfare in South- 
east Asia. They were forced to leave rel- 
atives behind in Vietnam, Laos and 
Cambodia. Since 1980, about 600 Indo- 
chinese refugees have found homes in 
various parts of Vcrmont. 

Many others are Canadians, Asians 
and Europeans, according to the regional 
office of the U.S. Immigration and Nat- 
uralization Service in St. Albans. Some 
are from Communist bloc countries; and 
they include YcrmonCs bcst known im- 
migrant, Alexandr Solzhenitsyn of the 
Soviet Union. Now, the internationally 


acclaimed author plans to become a 
United States Citizen. 

For Edward Kadlubkiewicz, the route 
to Vermont was circuitous. His wife, Ve- 
ronica, preceded him. A concert violin- 
ist, she appeared with excellent 
orchestras in many countries. In 1979 
and 1980, Vermont's renowned Marlboro 
Musie Festival accepted her into its sum- 
mer programs and the famous pianist, 
Rudolph Serkin, became a mentor and 
friend. 

In February 1982, making her last trip 
from her homeland, Yeronica traveled 
from Poland to the Canary Islands. She 
was allowed to leave Poland because she 



The Kadlubkiewicz jawiły at Home 
in Newfane: Yeronica, Edward, 
daughter Bashka and son Michael. 


had a government-approved contract to 
perform with the Symphony Orchestra 
of Gran Canaria. But she had to wait for 
six months before Edward, a member of 
Poland's Solidarity movement, could en- 
gineer his way out of the country to join 
her and their 12-year-old son, Michael. 

Finally free in the summer of 1983, Ed¬ 
ward and Yeronica came to settle in 
Southern Yermont. She ąuickly re-estab- 
lished her ties to the professional musie 
community, performing in the Brattle- 
boro Musie Center's New England Bach 
Festival. By then Edward had begun to 
establish himself as a craftsman in 
wrought iron. 

He now spends many hours, often 
working late into the evening, over the 
hot coals in his forge, just a few steps 
from his home. 

Edward adjusts his electric fan to puli 
air through the fire so lt glows with the 
proper intensity. In minutes, the center 
of the coals brightens. He holds a long 
wrought-iron rod securely, then rotates 
it with quick twists of his right wrist. 
Next, he whisks the rod away from the 
heat and places the glowing end beneath 
his power hammer. 

Edward beams, pointing out the sign 
he painted on the machinę in red letters: 
SOLIDARNOŚĆ, or "Solidarny," in Pol¬ 
ish. With each pump of his left foot, the 
machine's heavy head pounds down 
sharply, seeming to strike the orange-red 
iron with locomotive force. Repeatedly, 
he twists the rod, ensuring that the 
power hammer strikes and shapes the 
piece evenly. 

After repeating this seąuence several 
times, he turns to his anvil and with 
long, accurate strokes, pounds and re- 
fines the metal even morę. In a few days 
the head of the once-crude rod will be a 
delicate, shoulder-high candle-holder in 
the shapc of a crane. 

His wife Yeronica is a gracious hostess 
who speaks English fluently. During a 
reccnt conversation over lunch Edward 
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and Veronica's thrce-ycar-old daughter, 
Bashka, munched on cheese, crackers 
and kiełbasa. Bashka often wandered 
away from the table to pet, tug and talk 
to Psina, the family's large, docile, jet- 
black Labrador retriever. From time to 
time Veromca spoke to her daughter m 
the soft, sibilant sounds of her native lan- 
guage. 

She explained her attachment for Yer- 


mont: "It has the same shape of land- 
scape and color as Poland. This was very 
important to us." A favorite swimming 
hole is less than a mile down the road 
near a covered bridge. And in Vermont 
her musical talent can grow and flourish. 
Ali this means a great deal to her, as does 
Vermont's natural beauty. 

"It's important to feel established — 
settled down emotionally," Yeronica 



Works in progress: Both Veronica Kadlubkiewicz's musie 
and husband Edward's metalwork demand concentration. 



said. "And that's possible when you have 
the right people around." Friends and 
neighbors helped financially and so- 
cially. Another Polish couple, Joanna and 
Anatol Girs from nearby West Chester- 
field, New Hampshire, act as Bashka's 
unofficial aunt and uncle. 

Edward and Veronica's living room has 
several traces of their life and work. Pol¬ 
ish books and posters are here and there. 
An intricate wrought-iron musie stand, 
a birthday present from Edward to his 
wife, stands near at hand. Sheets of mu¬ 
sie are open, ready for Veronica's next 
practice session. 

Slightly abstract black and white draw- 
ings, another of Edward's creative en- 
deavors, decorate the natural wood walls. 
Curiously, unless reąuested by cus- 
tomers, he seldom draws sketches before 
crafting wrought-iron pieces. "He says he 
prefers to follow the iron. It tells him 
what to do Yeronica says, her eyes 
alight, as if rediscovering her husband's 
work. "It's wonderful." 


A few miles away in Brattleboro an¬ 
other, very different story unfolds at the 
four-room apartment of Pheng and Pai- 
toon Luekhamhan and two of their chil- 
dren, Phayvanh, 11, and Khonsavanh, 8. 
One Saturday morning a while ago they 
were seated at their bare, round kitchen 
table, which was partially covered with 
official-looking government papers. 

The U.S. Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Service had just informed them 
that Paiboon, their 13-year-old Laotian 
son, could not enter the United States. 
They had not seen him sińce they were 
forced to escape from their homeland 10 
years ago. "I left him," Paitoon said, 
looking down. "He was — I think — 
three years old. He didn't speak a word. 
I don't think I can remember him now." 

Before Paitoon could continue, his 
wife Pheng opened her wallet and pulled 
out several well-worn family snapshots. 
"That's my brother," she said, shuffling 
the pictures as though they were a thin 
deck of cards. "That's my younger 
brother — he die." Then, with her deli- 
cate hands, she pulled a cigarette from a 
package of Salems. 

Paitoon handed over one of several pe- 
titions sent to the Immigration Service 
in an attempt to establish that he and 
Pheng were, indeed, the parents of their 
13-year-old son, Paiboon. But, in lan- 
guage that sounds harsher than intended, 
the Immigration Service insists that the 
petitions are "self-serving," and the Lao- 
tians' reąuest that their son join them is 
denied. 
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Meanwhile, Paiboon, once under the 
care of his grandmother, awaits permis- 
sion to come to the United States. He 
lives with villagers in Kanat, the smali 
Laotian community where his father, 
Paitoon, once grew rice. 

Paitoon gnesses that as many as 250 of 
the 1000 people in his village were 
"taken away" by the Communists and 
never returned. "I was very scare; very, 
very scare/' he adds. "If they know that 
a person don't like their way, they kill. 
In my village, they kill two or three peo¬ 
ple who did nothing." 

Although they devote much time to 
seeking permission for their son to join 
them, Paitoon and his family appear 
comfortable and settled in Brattleboro. A 
few years ago, a warmer climate seemed 
preferable, so they tried central Florida 
for a few months. But they soon returned 
to Vermont. 

"Florida is nice to visit but not for- 
ever/' he told a newspaper reporter after 
he and his family returned to Vermont. 
"Brattleboro is like my country." From 
the sound of things, Paitoon was speak- 
ing in a spiritual, as much as a geograph- 
ical, sense. 

Assistance in many forms has come 
from local people, including Marty Ad¬ 
ams of Guilford. "Everything she did for 
us, even wash the clothes," Pheng says. 
"They were like parents, even morę. I 
never see anything like that." Connie 
Woodbury of Dummerston speaks Lao 
and, when needed, serves as a translator. 

Their children attend Brattleboro's 
Green Street School and their oldest, 
Phayvanh, who has fine black hair falling 
to her shoulders, speaks Eriglish with lit- 
tle accent. Sometimes Paitoon worries 
that his children will lose their language 
and cultural heritage. He is working in 
various ways, including the formation of 
a Green Mountain Laotian Association, 
to maintain Laotian ways here. Yet he 
and his wife also appear committed to 
their new way of life in Vermont. 

Last March 19, at U.S. District Court 
in Montpelier, Paitoon, along with 20 
others from Germany, India, Scotland, 
Peru, Korea and the Soviet Union, took 
the oath of U.S. citizenship. Paitoon is 
the first of the recently arrived Indo- 
chinese refugees in Vermont to become 
a Citizen of the United States. 

To help these and other new residents, 
the Vermont Refugee Resettlement Pro¬ 
gram was established in July, 1980. With 
only a $75,000 budget and a smali Staff 
working from regional offices, the pro¬ 
gram provides numerous services, in¬ 
cluding English language instruction, 


employment assistance, health screen- 
ing, interpreter services, counseling and 
foster care. 

Vermont offers Indochinese refugees 
advantages not found in other States with 
large metropolitan areas, according to Ju- 
dith May, coordinator of the Refugee Pro¬ 
gram. In bigger cities, Indochinese 
refugees typically live in large ethnic 
communities. The lack of these com- 


munities in Vermont means greater op- 
portunity for mixing with Americans. 

One Vietnamese who has adopted 
many American ways, mannerisms and 
customs is Anh Phi Doane. While show- 
ing her house to a visitor for the first 
time, she looked at the extensive land- 
scape work being done on her front lawn 
and said, in a slightly accented but per- 


fectly executed idiomatic expression, 
"We've been really going to town out 
there." 

Phi is the wife of an IBM chemist, and 
lives with her family on a suburban res- 
idential Street not far from Burlington's 
North Avenue. Shaded by tali maples and 
oaks, the Doanes' comfortable, modern 
one-story home is only a few hundred 
feet from Lakę Champlain. 


Tuesday nights you might find Phi 
seated at a table at one of Burlington's 
schools, discussing multi-million-dollar 
budgets. Two years ago she won election 
to the Burlington School Board, beating 
her opponent by a two-to-one margin. 
Friday mornings she participates in 
meetings of the Board's personnel com- 
mittee. 

At home there is no such thing as a 
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Anh Phi Doane and daughter Stephanie walking near their Burlington home. 
















daily routine. Somctimes all is quiet and 
peaceful; other days, Phi is on thc phone 
almost constantly, talking with friends, 
neighbors, and others intcrested in 
school issues. 

Phi met Lawrence Doane while work- 
ing in an officers' club in the Coastal Viet- 
namese city of Nha Trang. Doane asked 
her to marry him in 1971, and they left 
for the United States a short time later. 

Although she has become an active 


American Citizen, Phi also keeps in 
touch with her past. She often assists 
Vietnamcse less familiar with Vermont 
and lts ways. And she wclcomcs oppor- 
tuni^ies to sharc her customs, language 
and culture with others. 

From time to time, Vermont elemen- 
tary and secondary schools invite Phi to 
visit and talk about Vietnam. She enjoys 
talking with Vermont school children 
about her native country, about "riding 


on a water buffalo, holding the horns," 
about how Lakę Champlain reminds her 
of the South China Sea, about Nha 
Trang, where she was raised. 

Somctimes Phi talks about Tet, the 
important Vietnamese New Year's cel- 
cbration which is both a time of happy 
mcmories and a time when she fecls sad 
and reflective. "I really miss that feeling 
— all the things that make you know 
where you come from," she says. A few 
minutes later, she points to a painting of 
a rural Vietnamese scene and says, 
"When I say, 'home,' I still think over 
there — that's home." 

While Phi speaks, her six-year-old 
daughter, Stephanie, comes to her side 
accompanied by Julia Rachlin, a neigh- 
borhood friend. The contrast of Julia's 
blond curls and Stephanie's dark strands 
brings a smile to Phi's face. "We cali 
them 'snów white' and Ted rosę/ " she 
says with a laugh. 

Phi is a friendly, generous woman 
whose idea of fun is to fili the kitchen 
with people enjoying a Vietnamese meal. 
In some ways, that's similar to the days 
in Vietnam when she and her four broth- 
ers and seven sisters would invite friends 
to an already crowded dinner table. "At 
mealtimes, my mother wouldnT know 
who was there" she laughs. "I think the 
same is true here in Vermont some- 
times." 

Phi also makes a concerted effort to 
contact young Vietnamese men and 
women in the Burlington area. Volun- 
teering her time, she believes she can of- 
fer, without the complexities of a social 
agency, the simplest, most important 
thing they want: friendship. 

While Phi is clearly accepted in her 
community, she and many other new 
Vermont residents from foreign coun- 
tries are still a minority, and, to some, a 
curiosity. "People look at you because 
you look different," she says. "I feel it is 
my responsibility to make them under- 
stand me. It's hard. You continually have 
to prove yourself. Consciously or uncon- 
sciously, you always have that." 

Still, Phi successfully bridges two cul- 
tures, new and old, and she says that a 
letter from her father, whom she hears 
from only once every six months, en- 
courages her and gives her the strength 
to go on. "People are people no matter 
where you are," wrote the man who has 
not seen his daughter for morę than 15 
years. "If you are to be happy, be part of 
them." 

In many ways, it appears that Phi and 
Vcrmont's other newcomers from abroad 
have begun to do just that. 



The Luekhamhan family at home in Brattleboro: (clockwise 
from npper left) Pheng, Paitoon , Khonsaoanh, 8, and 
Phayoanh, 11. Beloiu , a quiet moment for Pheng and Phayvanh. 
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Smali Means Delicious 
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Gourmet Foods from the Green Mountains 

By Rux Martin 

Photographed by Didier Delmas 


W HEN THE HEALTH FOOD mOVe- 

ment of the 1960s met the life- 
style-conscious consumers of 
the 1970s, something clicked and Ver- 
mont's newest light, clean industry — 
the gourmet food business — was born. 

Now a strapping 10-year-old, that in¬ 
dustry has links to the traditional food- 
production skills of old Vermont and to 
the newest, fastest-growing national 
markets as well. With the help of the 
Vermont Department of Agriculture, the 
state's food producers are proving that 
smali is not only beautiful — it can be 
delicious, too. 

The success of Yermont's "cottage 


gourmet" industry coincides with the 
rising interest in regional food in the rest 
of the nation. "Ten or 15 years ago, if you 
wanted a gourmet food, you didn't even 
think of anything manufactured in the 
U.S.," notes Alan Parker, coordinator of 
marketing and sales for the Cabot Farm- 
ers' Cooperative Creamery, a major ched¬ 
dar manufacturer for years in the Green 
Mountain State. "The U.S. had a repu- 
tation for low-grade wines and cheeses 
and supermarket-ąuality jams and jel- 
lies." Not anymore. 

Nowadays Parker, in addition to his 
duties for the Cabot creamery, is also 
president of the Yermont Specialty Foods 


Producers Association, an organization 
of 48 Yermont food producers dedicatcd 
to the proposition that foods can be cre- 
ated, packaged, and sold successfully — 
even superlatively — from Vermont. 

The key to their economic success is 
simple though hard to achieve. Like 
many of the new generation of Vermont 
products, the emphasis is on ąuality, not 
ąuantity. The new Vermont-made foods 
are usually morę costly than their su- 
permarket-shelf cquivalent. A smali jar 
of home-made strawberry preserves may 
sell for $3 or morę, compared to generic 
strawberry jam at half the price. But the 
difference in taste is convincing, and lo- 
cal manufacturers have successfully tar- 
geted a market of young consumers who 
want the best and are willing to pay for 
it. 

Who are the people doing the cooking? 
They are, in a word, legion. 
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At least 60 venturesome Vermonters 
are creating an array of foods that would 
surprise many of their morę traditional 
neighbors: European-style cheese, choc¬ 
olates, fresh tortellini, red pepper jelly, 
pickled Hddleheads, mapie mustards, 
peanut brittle, marinades, salad dress- 
ings, and natural chewing gum, to name 
but a few. 

At the same time, Yermont's older 
food producers continue to enjoy a com- 
manding lead in the business. Despite 
the rising number of new cheeses on the 
market — boursin, Camembert, feta, and 
chevre — sales of Vermont's famous Ca- 
bot Cheddar have continued to grow 10 
percent each year. "Ultimately we stand 
to benefit from being part of the whole 
picture," says Cabot's Parker. Similarly, 
Harrington's in Yermont, once a tiny 
smokehouse in Montpelier, enjoys a na- 
tional reputation for its cob-smoked 


hams and has expanded to six retail 
Stores. 

There's also a new breed of Yermonters 
giving a fresh look to the state's tradi¬ 
tional food products. One such person, 
Susan Wylie of Waterville, was drinking 
champagne on "one of her late thirties' 
birthdays," when she thought of pack- 
aging mapie syrup in champagne bottles 
instead of the usual "oil cans." She had 
madę little money selling the syrup 
Wholesale. Re-packaged, it now appeals 
to the gourmet market, and Sterling 
Mountain Maple's sales have doubled. 

Vermont foods are being tasted in ma¬ 
jor urban markets in the U.S. and around 
the world. Approximately 12 tons of ma¬ 
pie syrup poured into the Orient in 1982. 
The Japanese are plying their cellophane 
noodles and soft dumplings with it and 
substituting syrup-drenched pancakes 
for their morning miso soup. Half a world 


away, epicureans in France are downing 
ąuantities of a Vermont ketchup called 
Beyond Catsup, madę of tomatoes, pears, 
chilies and mapie sugar by Sherrie 
Maurer of South Royalton. 

Many of the creators of these foods are 
former teachers, social workers, adver- 
tising executives or housewives with lit¬ 
tle or no experience in the food business 
who left high-pressure urban jobs to 
come to Vermont. Most began their busi- 
nesses as a sideline and are amazed by 
the skyrocketing sales, which have 
forced many of them to move out of their 
home kitchens into larger facilities and 
invest in computers to keep track of the 
sudden crush of orders. Their new prod¬ 
ucts appeal to consumers much like 
themselves: hippies turned yuppies, too 
busy to cook for themselves, but looking 
for a homemade taste. 

Patty Girouard of Waterbury Center 


RON MANCINI and JACKI BAKER: 

Mother Myrick's Confectionery 


W elcome to Vermont," says Ron 
Mancini, opening the door on the 
sensuous smell of chocolate. 

Mancini, the 39-year-old candymaker 
of Mother Myrick's Confectionery and 
Ice Cream Parlor in Manchester, makes 
35 different chocolates, elegantly shaped 
and appointed — the kind of perfection 
usually associated with machines. But 
Mother's chocolates are hand-dipped. 
"Our foundations are very close to the 
origins of Fannie Farmer, the woman 
who madę candy in the kitchen," says 
Mancini. "Ali the large chocolate com- 
panies started as smali houses." 

A bite makes one forget other choco¬ 
lates. "I selected the most intense bit- 
tersweet chocolate I could And," 
Mancini States. "I needed a chocolate 
that would get my attention." 

The chocolates also grabbed the atten¬ 
tion of Ferdinand Metz, president of the 
Culinary Institute of America in Hyde 
Park, N.Y., at "A Taste of Vermont," a 
culinary competition for Yermont chefs 
last year. "Who is this man?" Metz de- 
mandcd. "Does he want a job?" 

The transforrtiation of Mancini from 


insurance salesman to master chocola- 
tier was accomplished through luck and 
the kindness of strangers. He came to 
Manchester in 1977 with his clothes, car 
and very little else. Prompted by a friend 
who wanted to start a fudge business, he 
found himself standing in a store-front 
window selling fudge madę by local 
women. Soon he was candymaking on 
his own. 

In Boston, where he had gone in search 
of chocolate and recipes, he stumbled on 
a Greek candymaker^ ancient shop. For 
seven weeks he traded free labor for rec¬ 
ipes. His partner borrowed money to ex- 
pand the business, and Mancini went 
back to Boston to buy chocolate-making 
eąuipment from a retiring candy maker. 
"Pve got a recipe you can make a million 
dollars with," the man told him. That 
turned out to be buttercrunch, now 
Mother's most popular scller, a sort of 
perfected Heath Bar dusted with nuts, 
madę with "just the right amount of but¬ 
tercrunch, which doesn't break your 
teeth or stick to them, and just the right 
amount of chocolate." For the margarine 
and peanuts in the original, Mancini sub- 


stituted roasted cashews, almonds and 
Cabot butter. 

In 1978 he opened Mother Myrick's 
(the shop is named for a nearby mountain 
where an 18th century midwife lived) in 
a former dress shop — and nearly went 
bankrupt. "I pleaded with the bankers to 
keep it going," he says. He also went on 
the road to sell fudge at colleges in the 
northeast. 

Eventually Jackie Baker, an ebullient 
former elementary school teacher who 
Mancini met in his shop and later mar- 
ried, repaid the loan and bought out Man- 
cini's former partner. Baker is now 
president of the company and supervises 
the storę, which has expanded to include 
pastries. When the business first started 
in 1977, sales totaled $30,000 - $40,000; 
now, according to Mancini, Mother's 
makes morę than that per month. 

"What makes sugar, butter and choc¬ 
olate by one person taste different from 
another person's?" he asks. "Spiritual es- 
sence." 

Mother Myrick's Confectionery and Ice Cream 
Parlor, P.O. Box 1142, Manchester Center, 
Yermont 05255. 
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began Pan Handler Products one hot 
summer day after strawberry picking. 
She gave pints of her specialty, Straw¬ 
berry Amaretto Conserve, to friends. 
Later, dissatisfied with her secretarial 
job, she concocted three other conserves, 
selling them Hrst to tourist shops (still 
in Mason jars with homey labels), and 
morę recently to accounts like the 
Smithsonian Institution in Washington 
and Bloomingdale's in New York. 

Patti Soper of Stowe was nearing mid- 
dle age, burned out from teaching, and 
searching for a new career when her mar- 
riage ended. She loved to cook, owned a 
"big box of a house" and best of all, had 
a family recipe for a chunky, tangy peach 
chutney. In 1983, her Hrst year, Stowe 
Hollow Kitchen chutneys landed her a 
chunky $17,000; sińce then profits have 
doubled. 

Ann Dixon of Guilford turned her hand 
to making three European-style cheeses 
after the milk from her Jersey dairy farm, 
which she bottled the old-fashioned way, 
didn't sell as well as she had hoped. Since 
then, the Guilford Cheese Company's 
Sunnybrook, a type of Camembert, has 
madę its way into the Ritz Carlton in 
Boston. 

Most of the producers are happy to be 
smali companies. Many make their foods 
a single batch at a time, without pre- 
servatives or other additives, using local 
ingredients as much as possible. Sonie 
like Ann Christopher of North Calais, 
who makes Annie's BBQ Sauce, have 
only one product. Others have morę than 
twenty-four. 

The Vermont gourmet movement has 
its roots in the late 1970s, when the 
words pure and organie began to overlap 
with the term gourmet. Suddenly the 
state's new food products, which had 
been limited to health food Stores, were 
sought after by gourmet shops. Cherry 
Hill Cooperative Cannery in Barre, for 
example, founded in 1976 to promote 
food self-sufficiency on a local level, 
makes its products using only local, or- 
ganically-grown produce sweetened with 
mapie sugar. At Hrst its applesauce and 
apple butter were sold in food coopera- 
tives along the eastern seaboard; now 
they appear in Bloomingdale^ and Dean 
and DeLuca's in New York. 

The new companies could not have 
sprung up so swiftly had it not been for 
the Vermont Department of Agriculture, 
which played an unprecedented role in 
promoting their products. Jerome Kelley, 
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former development director of the De¬ 
partment, notes that Vermont is the only 
State in the U.S. to take such an active 
part. 

Kelley wanted to re-create a diversified 
agricultural system similar to the one 
Vermont had in the past. Fifty years ago, 
the State had 23,000 smali farms. In ad- 
dition to milkers, each farmer raised 
chickens and traded eggs, raised and sold 
hogs and usually had a smali smoke- 
house. The State had several canneries as 
well. 

Raised on a Montpelier farm, Kelley, 
who came to the Agriculture Depart¬ 
ment in 1982, had worked in major ad- 
vertising agencies in New York before 
returning to his native State. He was 
armed with a $100,000 promotional 
budget and the blessings of then-Gov. 
Richard Snelling and George Dunsmore, 
then Commissioner of Agriculture. That 
figurę has sińce inereased to $155,000, 
evidence of the state's continued inter- 
est. 


A complete list of Yermont's spe- 
cialty food producers can be obtained 
by writing to: Vermont Department of 
Agriculture, 116 State Street, Montpe¬ 
lier, Yermont 05602. Tel: (802) 828-2416. 


Beginning with mapie syrup, the de- 
partment began working with interested 
cooks to develop and market other prod¬ 
ucts, too. Agriculture officials tested 
them, helped producers set prices, put 
them in touch with Vermont artists who 
designed labels, provided them with a list 
of brokers and distributors, advised them 
where to get jars and local ingredients at 
reasonable prices, advertised their prod¬ 
ucts and sponsored them at food shows. 

The key to successful marketing, Kel¬ 
ley believed, was to link the newly de- 
veloped products with the state's name, 
capitalizing on its pristine, nostalgie con- 
notations. " 'Farm/ 'fresh' and 'Vermont' 
are all potent words, but 'Yermont' is the 
most powerful," he said at the time. 

One of the state's carly food producers 
had an intuitive sense of the appeal of 
the Yermont name. "We picked the big- 
gest superlative we could," says Ben 
Cohen, one of the founders of Ben & 
Jerry's Homemade, Inc. He therefore 
billed his super-premium ice cream as 
"YermonTs Finest All Natural" when he 
began making it in an old-fashioned ice 
cream maker in 1978. As most people 


know by now, both the verbal and the 
dairy formulae worked: Ben & Jerry's is 
expected to gross $9 million by the end 
of this year. 

Kelley believed that the new products 
should be packaged in keeping with the 
rural image of the State and what he 
viewed as the "new wave of labeling: un- 
derstated but lush, nothing loud or 
shouting." The new foods are often pack¬ 
aged in homey-looking Mason jars ; they 
are labeled in soft colors, and they always 
boast: "Vermont." 

The department's strategies have 
worked so well that Kelley, who has 
sińce left the department, has been ap- 
proached by other States who want to 
imitate his techniąues. He maintains 
that his knowledge is not for sale. 

The Department of Agriculture plans 
to continue to work closely with the food 
producers and is evaluating some aspects 
of the movement in order to set Financial 
priorities, according to Paul A. Stone, 
Commissioner of Agriculture. 

The new products have helped Yer¬ 
mont farms diversify and find markets. 
Many have helped promote the state's 
morę traditional agricultural offerings by 
using Vermont milk, eggs, honey, mapie 
syrup, herbs or fruit in their recipes. One 
company uses a ton of Yermont honey 
and 12,000 gallons of Yermont cream a 
year ; and one jam maker uses the entire 
blueberry crop of a local grower. 

Other Vermont agricultural products 
are also beginning to thrive. The fresh- 
turkey industry is reviving. Pork growers 
are sending hogs at the ratę of 15 per 
week to New England's largest chain of 
health-food Stores, Bread and Circus, in 
Massachusetts. The Vermont lamb in¬ 
dustry is growing at a healthy ratę. Yer¬ 
mont apples are being snapped up in 
England, Ireland and Iceland, with 
100,000 bushels exported in 1983 ac¬ 
cording to the Department of Agricul¬ 
ture. 

Even morę encouraging, almost every- 
one agrees that the market for Yermont 
food products will remain strong. Many 
are now found in supermarkets. Others 
will continue to expand their markets 
through specialty shops, authorities say. 

While the new products appeal to a rel- 
atively smali segment of the market, few 
regard them as a passing fad. "Products 
that are of superior ąuality, madę in 
smali batches and marketed by people 
who have a real stake in their success 
because they make them — I don't see 
that as trendy," says Parker. "I see that 
as part of the serious business of provid- 
ing people with good food." &> 
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LOUISE and KEVIN DOWNEY-BUTLER: 

Rathdowney Ltd. 


T he minutę Louise Downey-Butler 
saw the Federalist-style house near 
Interstate 89 in Bethel, she knew she had 
found the spot. "I saw what I needed to 
see," she remembers. 'The vision was 
strong." 

A former environmental engineer for 
Allied Chemical in Ohio, she used to 
visit herb gardens on weekends, "begging 
to help." After realizing that her hobby 
was morę satisfying than her job, she 
moved to Vermont with her husband 
Kevin to begin her own herb garden. 

Four years later, the rooms of her 
Bethel home are saturated with the smell 
of a potpourri of spices and herbs. The 
kitchen has become an herb shop, and 


shipping and production have pushed her 
living ąuarters into the upstairs. 

Once a poison ivy and sumac forest, 
the three-acre backyard now looks like 
the hopeful project of newly-landed 
homesteaders gone wild. Downey-Butler 
grows organically most of the hundreds 
of pounds of herbs she needs in her six- 
by-ten-foot gardens and dries them in the 
nearby carriage house. Whaf she cannot 
grow, she orders from organie coopera- 
tives. 

Since 1982 her linę of products has 
grown from three original herb mixtures, 
curry powder, chili, and boursin (which 
transforms cream cheese into a version 
of the French cheese in seconds] to over 


30 blends, including those for spice cook- 
ies, "the ultimate garlic bread," pumpkin 
pies and winter pesto. The business 
struggled until she began selling her sea- 
soning packets with an attached recipe 
card. Then it grew tenfold. 

By 7 a.m. each day Downey-Butler is 
downstairs, conferring with several em- 
ployees in the shipping room. She sits 
down next to her Wang Computer, with 
a mug of coffee and a bagel spread with 
boursin, to muli over the orders and bills 
amid piles and piles of papers. 

"Work can be your fantasy," she says. 

Rathdowney Ltd., 3 River Street, Bethel, Ver- 
mont 05032. 
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CAROLINE LONGE: 


Cleawiew Farms Cannery, Inc. 



T he kids are hostage to the VCR and 
downstairs in the basement rumpus 
room, Caroline Longe is slicing carrots 
for her Mapie Carrot Delight and gloating 
over a $10 kettle she bought at a garage 
sale. 

Three large canners steam full-blast on 
the electric stove, sending maple-scented 
clouds into the air. On the floor, boxes 
of canning jars are piled next to toys. 
"This is just one big playground for me." 
says Longe cheerfully. 

Using just four canners, Longe has pro- 
cessed $20,000 worth of condiments and 
jams in one year, largely with vegetables 
and mapie syrup from the family's pros- 
perous Enosburg Falls dairy farm. 

Using traditional ingredients, she has 
created unusual products like Honey 
Carrot Relish. Some of Longe's products 
are madę from old Vermont recipes, like 
her grandmother's tangy, sweet-sour pic- 
calilli with tomatoes and cabbage or 
Farmstead Zucchini Relish. Others are 
sensible, innovative combinations, like 
Cranberry Orange Jam. 

The business began simply. Longe 
canned piekłeś, jams and relishes to feed 
her husband and four children — and the 
30 hired men who often stayed for dinner 
after haying. Summer residents who 
stopped to buy her ąuilts would "catch 
her canning," ask for a taste and buy a 
jar, commenting on the delicious, old- 
fashioned flavor. They were surprised to 
find whole strawberries in her jam. Soon 
Longe was telling them to place their or- 
ders by May. Local Stores began ordering 
too. Nervous that she might run afoul of 
the law for selling food without a license, 
Longe called the Vermont Department of 
Agriculture, which tested her products 
and helped her develop a label. 

She piled her products in the car and 
delivered them to gourmet shops, break- 
ing the car springs in the process. "Don't 
worry about it," Longe told her husband. 
They held their breaths to see if the 
Stores would reorder. And the Stores did. 
'Tm still so new that I don't really have 
time to take a deep breath," Longe says. 
"I just keep making and selling." 

Clearview Farms Cannery, Inc., RD #1, 
Enosburg Falls, Yermont 05450. 
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T he dirt road heaves through dense 
woods, turns into a haying path and 
dead-ends in a meadow. The only clue 
that the cabin ahead houses Putney Pasta 
is an inconspicuous cardboard sign 
tacked to a tree and the license piąte of 
a truck reading, "Pesto." "Ninety per- 
cent of our neighbors don't know we are 
here," says Carol Berry, co-owner with 
husband Jonathan Altman. 

The rest of the world, however, is 
learning. Ever sińce the company was 
formed two years ago, gourmets, dieters, 
athletes and working couples have 
snatched up their fresh tortellini and ra- 
yiolini filled with meatless combina- 
tions like mushroom and Gruyere and 
Vermont cheddar and walnut. "You 
make the life of this little old lady just 
a little bit easier," wrote one customer. 
Another breathed gratefully: "My kid is 
such a finicky eater, thank God for Put¬ 
ney Pasta." Food critic Marian Burros of 
The New York Times also praised the 
product. 

"We went after a smali niche in the 
market, and it turned out to be larger 
than we thought," says Altman. The 
eight different pastas and three sauces 
(basil pesto, mornay with mushrooms 
and winę, and tomato) which Berry 
"brainstormed" have found their way 
into Stores from Maine to the Caribbean 
and throughout the Midwest. A distrib- 
utor recently told them, "People want to 
know how you guys are making it with- 
out a meat product." 

Before coming to Vermont, Altman, 
36, worked for his father's hot dog busi¬ 
ness in New York (his grandfather madę 
the original Nathan's Famous hot dogs). 
The pasta, he says, is in part a "response" 
to that background. "We tried to make a 
product we'd like to buy." 

Inside the spotless kitchen of the 
newly renovated barn that once housed 
race horses, an intricate and tempera- 
mental Italian machinę chugs out fresh 
tortellini at the ratę of 100,000 per day. 
"If only this eąuipment were madę in 
Vermont, we'd be in better shape," says 
Altman, who often turns to Vermont 
metal fabricators to make parts rather 
than wait for a shipment from Italy. 

The pasta is madę of extra-fancy du- 


rum flour, eggs and a smali amount of 
water. "Our pasta cooks in 30 seconds 
versus six to eight minutes. That says 
something about the delicacy of our 
dough," points out Altman. After being 
mixed, gently kneaded, filled and shaped, 
the pasta is placed in a drying room to 
evaporate surface water and then flash- 


JONATHAN ALTMAN and CAROL BERRY: 

Putney Pasta 


Jonathan Altman and Carol Berry 


frozen. No preservatives are necessary. 

Altman and Berry make no compro- 
mises on ąuality. They buy their eggs — 
5000 of them a week — locally. They say 
the eggs are morę expensive than those 
from other States, but fresher. They also 
use Cabot's Extra Sharp Cheddar, im- 
ported wheels of Gruyere rather than the 
less flavorful processed variety and a 
carefully selectcd Parmesan. During the 
summer they buy basil and parsley from 
a local organie farm. Buying local prod- 
ucts, says Berry, "is our way of giving 
back." 

Putney Pasta, Hickory Ridge, Putney, Ver- 
mont 05346. 
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WILLIAM CLAPP: 


Alec Webb and William Clapp 


Shelburne Farms Cheddar Cheese 


O utside the window, Brown Swiss 
cows swagger past, while a bevy of 
tourists stare through a window on the 
opposite side of the room. The link be- 
tween the two worlds is William Clapp, 
cheesemaker of Shelburne Farms. 

Clapp begins work at 5:30 a.m. when 
4195 pounds of milk rushes from 74 ud- 
ders through a pipę into the tank. "It 
can't be any fresher than this," he says. 

Unlike the cheese of large companies, 
which is madę from milk blended from 
many herds, Shelburne Farms Cheddar is 
a farmhouse cheese, madę from the milk 
of a single herd. The difference is similar 
to that between jug and vintage wines: 
character. Rich and verdant-tasting, it is 
creamy rather than crumbly. 

Before he madę cheese, Clapp, 42, 
worked at Shelburne Farms in the fluid- 
milk business; he once managed a res- 
taurant. Later he was taught "the basics" 
by cheesemakers of a major Corporation. 

Cheesemaking is a highly individual- 
ized art, reąuiring timing, precision and 
accuracy. Early in the process, Clapp 


adds to the milk a bacterial culture 
which produces the lactic acid that will 
give his cheese its distinctive flavor. 
After he "ripens" the milk — heating it 
to the temperaturę at which it works best 
— he adds rennet, causing the milk to 
coagulate into a soft custard. He then 
cuts it into soft cubes with a wire grid. 

He cooks the watery whey and curds 
at a steady 102 degrees to "develop" the 
acid, stirring the curds with a long-han- 
dled rake to prevent them from sticking 
together. After the whey is drained, the 
acid begins to work faster and the pop- 
corn-colored curds begin to mat together. 
Clapp cuts the solid mass into blocks 
which take on the finely pitted texture 
and color of Havarti cheese. 

For the next two hours, Clapp stacks 
and restacks the flabby, stretchy blocks 
to drain off the whey, testing the acid 
level regularly to make surę that it is 
developing at a uniform ratę, a process 
called "cheddaring." This is the trickiest 
step in the procedurę, for the manner in 
which Clapp manipulates the cheese — 


how ąuickly he stacks it and how high 
— will determine the eventual taste of 
the cheddar. 

He pushes the blocks through a mili 
to cut it into cubes and adds salt to stop 
the acid's development and draw out the 
remaining whey. The resulting cheese is 
bland, buttery-tasting, rubbery — mildly 
addicting. "I'd rather eat fresh cheese 
with a cold bottle of beer than I would 
French cheese," Clapp says with satis- 
faction. 

Later the cheese cubes will be packed 
into metal containers lined with cheese 
cloth, compacted, vacuum-sealed and al- 
lowed to age in the curing room for up 
to two years. 

Clapp glances down at the 426 pounds 
of newly transmuted cheese, which is 
finally taking on the mellow tones of 
cheddar. "It's kind of neat to think that 
seven hours ago this tub was fuli of 
milk," he observes. "Tm always amazed 
at that." 

Shelburne Farms, Shelburne, Yermont 05482. 
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ANNĘ and LEWIS LANYI: 


Anne's Olde Vermont Foods 


A nnę and Lewis Lanyi moved into an 
1850s farmhouse in Townshend to 
escape the hubbub of New York City. 
Three years later, when the telephone 
rings it is often a Korean greengrocer in 
New York desperately seeking salad 
dressings. At 9 p.m. a woman bangs on 
her door, demanding Honey-Horseradish 
Mustard for her dinner table. Lewis 
wakes up at 4 a.m. yelling 'Tire/' He has 
just thought up — and named — a new 
spicy-hot barbecue sauce. 

'Tm amazed at what we've accom- 
plished," admits Annę (pronounced "An¬ 
nie"); a former advertising executive. 
The house is filled with the holiday 
smell of mapie syrup, rum and walnuts 
from the Mapie Ambrosia that two em- 
ployees are cooking in the kitchen. 


Anne's barbecue sauces, relishes, mus¬ 
tard and dessert sauces contain no pre- 
servatives. "We are one of the largest 
users of Grade C mapie syrup in the 
State," says Lanyi. It smooths out her 
Vermont Mapie Honey Mustard, Old 
Fashioned Carmel Mapie Sauce, even 
Vermont Mapie Apple Cider Vinegar. 
Lanyi also uses Vermont clover honey. 
Often she combines New England mgre- 
dients with unusual "ethnic" ones. In 
Uncle Chang's Sesame Seed Dressing, for 
instance, mapie syrup marries sesame 
seeds and tamari sauce — but only after 
the sesame seeds have been placed in a 
pillow case and hammered to release 
their essence. 

The growth of Anne's Olde Vermont 
Country Foods has been astounding, by 


any standard. 

In the six months following the com¬ 
pany^ founding in 1983, sales boiled into 
the seven-figure rangę. Six products mul- 
tiplied to 24. The company now has an 
exclusive contract with a company 
owned by Koreans which wholesales to 
1000 greengrocers in New York, a deal 
that was accomplished by "nodding and 
smiling" over a turkey dinner in the 
farmhouse. 

The Lanyis have learned to cope with 
cmployees who vanish during hunting 
season and wholesalers who demand 500 
cases of mustard immediately. They still 
have not learned to relax. 

Anne's Olde Vermont Country Foods, Town¬ 
shend, Yermont 05353. 
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How IM Madę It Through 


Photographs are taken, clockwise from 
above, by C.T. Kazak in North Tun- 
bridge along Route 100, by Paul O. Bois- 
vert in Charlotte, by Sandy Macys in 
Stowe, and by George Cahoon Jr. in 
East Burkę. 
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A SCENIC PORTFOLIO 


T here's nothing tentative about winter. It 
barrels in unceremoniously in December, 
roughs us up a bit just to get our 
attention, then settles down with us, for weeks and 
months our most constant companion, a friend 
both fierce and charming. We've learned to respond 
as yigorously in kind. Whether it's carinng a tum 
on packed powder snów, shooeling a rooftop, 
battling homeward through the drifts, or simply 
watching and waiting, we know a response is 
called for, a show of spirit, a touch of boldness: 
flowers in the face of frost. 
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Photographs are taken, clock- 
wise from left, by Paul O. Bois- 
vert in Huntington (Camel's 
Hump) and in Cabot, Richard 
W. Wyman in Rutland, Jon Gil¬ 
bert Fox in Thetford (Nanine 
Hutchinson quilting) and by 
Paul Miller in Brattleboro. 















At times, Winter seems so big, and we so smali, 
that the weight of the mountains themsehes 
appears to be on the season's side. So we busy 
ourselves with finite tasks, working a day at a time 
through the cold and dark. The sun's promise can 
be felt in a cjuilter's tiny, careful stitches, in 
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the rugged, outdoor work of field 
and forest, and in the quiet 
watches kept by man and beast 
alike. A wry toughness, acquired 
after a few dozen winters, helps 
get us through. So does the 
renewal of hope bom in each 
frostbitten sunrise. And so also 
does an unasked-for surprise: 
those moments of pure beauty the 
season deigns to share with us 
from time to time. 


Photographs are taken from left clockwise, by 
George Wilson of a Peacham morning, by Bob 
Davis in Fletcher (farmer Robert King), by Jon 
Gilbert Fox in Strafford, by Dana C. Carlson in 
Charlotte, and by C.T. Kazak in Westminster West. 
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Vermont-Made Baubles 



P erhaps rrs subliminal. Vermont 
craftspeople living among all 
those hills and pines may see 
Christmas trees in situ as a blank canvas 
waiting to be hung with carved birds, 
porcelain stars and glass balls. Whatever 
the reason, artisans in the State are pro- 
ducing a treeful of highly individual or- 
naments. 

There's something about these special 
little trinkets that makes them mean- 
ingful beyond the holiday season. Martha 
Talbot of Montpelier, the creator of a be- 
guiling set of hanging silk-screened 
stuffed animals, finds parents buying a 
duplicate set for each child's own futurę 
Christmas tree. Carol Krochak of West 
Burkę, whose creamy porcelain figures 
hang from satin ribbons, satisfies collec- 
tors by adding an annual new design 
dated with the current year. 

There is a special section for the or- 
naments at the Vermont State Craft Cen¬ 
ter at Windsor House in Windsor where 
people purchase them both in and out of 
season. The State Craft Center at Frog 
Hollow in Middlebury showcases orna- 
ments on a Christmas tree decorated by 
the finalists in an annual competition. 
The winning baubles then join the Craft 
Center's permanent collection and reap- 
pear yearly. 

Among the many artists making fine 
Christmas tree ornaments, six illustrate 
the variety of styles. Along with Talbot 
in Montpelier and Krochak in West 
Burkę, there are Hank and Toby 
Schwartz making varicolored glass balls 
at their shop in the town of Jamaica, Ed- 
mond Menard in Marshfield carving fan- 
tailed birds, Carole Moody in Brattleboro 
dyeing Ukrainian eggs, and Sue Savage 
and Helen Mackey in East Calais braid- 
ing grain. 

Savage and Mackey, neighbors over 
several miles of hilly back roads, create 
their decorations literally from seed. 
Their company is called Vermont 
Grasses, and they grow their own wheat, 
oats and rye. What they can't grow, they 
scavenge. From those materials, they 
braid intricately patterned ornaments in 
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By Marilyn Stout 
Photographed 
by Nancy Wasserman 


75 designs: unicorns, hearts, love knots 
and snowflakes. Some are graced with 
tiny dried flowers that they also grow. 

Old-fashioned, long-stemmed wheat is 
best for braiding, but is difficult to grow. 
Conseąuently they use principally rye, 
each person braiding 50 to 60 pounds of 
grain in one season. They harvest it with 
scissors and dry it in upside-down bun- 
dles in a greenhouse in the fali. 'The 
price reflects what goes into making the 
ornament/' Savage says. "We don't even 
charge for what goes into growing, har- 
vesting, and fertilizing the grain." 

They like their craft's long tradition in 
grain-growing countries, and notę that 
some knots they use have English 
origins, while others have Scandinavian 
and Yugoslavian roots. Using grains for 
Christmas decorations follows an an- 
cient custom of weaving the last stalks 
into designs to house the grain spirit and 
thereby insure a good crop the next year. 


Christmas Treasures: 
where to firtd them 

The Christmas ornaments described on 
these pages are available through 
several crafts outlets. Most reliably, 
they may be found at the Vermont 
State Craft Centers at Windsor House 
in Windsor and Frog Hollow in 
Middlebury, at the Artisans’ Hand 
Cooperative on Langdon Street in 
Montpelier, and at the Champlain Mili 
Craft Center in Winooksi. The one 
exception are the hand-decorated eggs 
done by Carol Moody which may be 
bought at $11 apiece, as available, 
from her studio in Brattleboro. 

Such ornaments are hand-crafted 
items and as such are morę expensive 
— and morę beautiful — than mass- 
produced ornaments. Quantities are 
often limited and prices often vary 
slightly from shop to shop, but the 
average rangę is from $3 to $15. 


Old as the art is, Savage and Mackey 
freąuently design new ornaments. "Peo¬ 
ple ask, 'What's new?' You really have to 
change, for yourself and others. We don't 
get bored because we make lots of new 
things," Savage says. 


Edmond Menard of Marshfield carries 
on a folk art tradition he can tracę di- 
rectly to the logging camps of an older 
Vermont. He carves light, fantailed 
wooden birds as he was taught by the late 
Chester Nutting, the Old Birdman of 
West Danville. Nutting carved an esti- 
mated 50,000 birds and had learned the 
fan techniąue from his grandfather who 
whittled in 19th century lumber camps. 

In 1974 Menard was making wooden 
eloeks on his father's farm in Cabot 
when Nutting stopped to ask directions. 
The conversation revealed he was a 
carver of birds and Menard asked to see 
one. A suitcaseful was produced. En- 
chanted, Menard later went to see Nut¬ 
ting and learned the craft. Six months 
later the Old Birdman died, but the skill 
had been passed on, just in time, to some- 
one who loved the work every bit as 
much as Nutting himself. 

Now known as "the Birdman" him¬ 
self, he has a giant fantailed bird on his 
front lawn as well as a sign. He welcomes 
thousands of visitors a year to the work- 
room where he sits by the window whit- 
tling bird after bird as the cars whiz by 
on Route 2. 

Menard carves the birds from cedar 
trees he cuts himself, slicing off the out- 
side green layer into smali pieces which 
he freezes. The moist wood is then flex- 
ible enough to notch together razor-thin 
taił pieces in one graceful fan. He will- 
ingly demonstrates the techniąue. "I 
love to share with people," he says. 


Carole Moody combines two passions: 
Ukrainian eggs and early American 
shaped-note hymn singing. She explains, 
"When I sing, I see pictures of eggs and 
when I do eggs, I sing." 

The Ukrainian eggs are vividly colored 
in rich shades by anilinę dyes using a 









Several folk traditions unitę to decorate this Yermont tree zuith local crafts items. 


wax-resist techniąue similar to batik. 
Moody was originally attracted to the 
pre-Christian and Christian symbolism 
of traditional Ukrainian eggs, but has ex- 
panded her repertoire to include symbols 
of our own culture: rainbows, Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch designs, and snippets from 
the early American religious musie she 
likes to sing. 

Moody, a Brattleboro pre-school 
teacher and folklore student, has madę 
as many as 30 dozen eggs in one year in 
her downtown studio. Her seasonal se- 
ries features miniaturę symbols of mapie 
sugaring and children sledding. A winter 


egg carries the tiny ąuoted hymnal lyric 
"His hoary frost, His fleecy snów, de- 
scend and clothe the ground." 

The eggs, which may have up to nine 
colors, are dried for two weeks and given 
a high gloss. Moody delights in Christ- 
mas trees. "They are a form of folk art 
lots of people can participate in. Each 
tree is a person's own idea, all individual. 
I love it," she says. 

At Horizon Porcelain in West Burkę, 
Carol Krochak creates thin white por¬ 
celain ornaments that she designs as 
cats, crescent moons, geese, and so on. 


With two assistants, she cuts them out 
like cookies from an imported pure white 
clay that is translucent when fired. "It is 
the only clay that has that magie," she 
says. 

Her year-round business is housed in 
a new barn-like workshop next to her 
house in the country. The ornaments are 
available in shops as far away as Cali- 
fornia. In 1983 one hung on the White 
House tree, in Washington, D.C., as Ver- 
mont's holiday contribution. 

Krochak used to be a stoneware potter 
but prefers porcelain. "I like its translu- 
cency, its delicacy. It reminds me of 
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Ukrainian Egg by Carole Moody 



Savage & Mackey Grasswork 


seashells," she explains. The ornament- 
making cycle takes three weeks, from 
rolling the pastry-like clay to a 1/16-inch 
thickness with a rolling pin, to the sec- 
ond firing which transforms it into hard, 
glossy white porcelain through which 
light glows. 

Hank and Toby Schwartz are a team, a 
trio if you count two-year-old Elijah. 
They produce blown-glass ornaments in 
a house and studio they built by hand in 
a clearing in the woods in Jamaica. They 
officially cali themselves the Hot Glass 
Works, but sign "Hank" or "Toby" to 
something they especially admire. 

Toby opens a drawer and nested inside 
are rows of rich ruby, blue and elear glass 
handblown balls. Each is different with 
swirls, stripes, raised dots or shooting 
stars. "A lot of people don't take them 
down after Christmas," she says, and it's 
easy to see why. They are like jewels for 
a room to wear. 

Graduates of the Rochester Institute of 
Technology, the Schwartzes have chosen 
glass as their principal artform. "I love 
the colors, the transparency," Toby says. 
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Oh Tannenbaum! 



Caruing by Edmond Menard 


"It's a lightness. The actual making is 
fluid: it's hot, it's fast, it's spontaneous, 
immediate, intense." 

"We like to be creative, to make some¬ 
thing special. We wouldn't like a pro- 
duction linę," Hank adds. Much of their 
work is in major glass galleries around 
the country, bringing major prices, but 
the Christmas balls are something their 
neighbors can afford and enjoy. "We like 
the idea of tradition, something people 
can collect," they say as baby Elijah rolls 
a pale glass bali on the floor. 

Martha Talbot's soft, silk-screened 
velveteen cows can be collected singly or 
by the herd. Her other Christmas tree 
creatures are pandas, geese, sheep, loons, 
and a caribou. Some have stenciled and 
handpainted touches. Her plans for a tou- 
can and puffin reflect her interest in 
wildlife. 

Talbot says, "I invented these when 
my son was six months old and kept 



Lamb by Martha Talbot 



Porcelain by Carol Krochak 


knocking the fragile ornaments off the 
tree. It's not nice to keep telling a child 
'don't touch.' " By last Christmas she 
had madę 600. Since they contain no dan- 
gerous dyes, parents often buy them as 
tiny stuffed toys also. 

Talbot finds the most difficult and 
time-consuming step in making the little 
animals is turning inside-out every hoof 
and antler after sewing the front and back 
together. She estimates each animal 
takes a half-hour of work. 

"I see people starting the nice tradition 
of giving a tree ornament as a smali gift 
to a family," she says.‘"I try to do a new 
one every year to give to my own family. 
I'm not a 'Bah-Humbug' type. I like 
Christmas. It's easy when you have a 
child. You feel a lot of wonder through 
their eyes." 

In each case, an open heart and a will- 
ing hand make these artists' Christmas 
ornaments special for the rest of us. A 
new holiday tradition is being created 
and handed down: the ąuiet tradition of 
one person making and another treas- 
uring hand-crafted tree ornaments. tCn 









Wood Technology: At Ray Colton's 
Pittsfield Mili, Green 
Logs Become Dry Cordwood 
When They're Split and 


STEAMED! 


By James Morse Photographs by Alan W. Perkins 


I n those far-off years before OPEC, a 
cheerful fire in the living room fire- 
place had an air of charm to it — a 
vestigial remindcr of old New England, 
a harmless anachronism involving little 
effort. 

But when wood heat became a neces- 
sary adjunct to a comfortable life for 
many Yermonters, the family woodpile 


became a serious matter indeed, the 
morę so as each winter day passed, and 
with it, one's fuel. 

There's plenty of wood in Vermont, 
but it grows green — fuli of sap and resins 
— and it takes months to dry naturally. 
As a result, for many busy people, there 
never seems to be a winter's worth of dry 
wood available. 


Ray Colton of Pittsfield solved this 
problem in February, 1984, when Colton 
Enterprises brought on linę the first au- 
tomated, kiln-dried firewood processor 
in the country totally dependent on gas- 
ification — the drying of wood with 
steam heat generated through the igni- 
tion of gases emitted by smouldering 
sawdust and wood scraps. 
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Fast Firewood: 

A process that 
takes naturę 
several months is 
compressed into a 
few days at the 
Colton Enterprises 
mili in Pitts- 
field. Green 
logs (top) are 
cut to proper 
length and split 
(center) then 
dried and stacked 
before delivery 
(below and on 
facing page). 

Previous page: Ray 
Colton at work. 

























WOOD TECHNOLOGY 




A graduate of the University of Ver- 
mont with a forestry degree and logging 
experience, Ray had often pondered the 
irony of the retail firewood business. "I 
soon learned that when the supply was 
available, the demand wasn't," he ob- 

! serves. "Customers didn't think about 
buying until the first frost hit." He saw 
the need for a system permitting buyers 
to order morę dry wood on demand, as 
they'd order morę oil or raise a thermo- 
stat. "Figuring that out didn't take 
much,"he confesses, "but how toreplace 
the hands-on work was a real challenge." 

Green wood has traditionally dried by 
exposure to the sun, a process subject to 
nature's whims and reąuiring storage 
space for the wood as it dries. "I got the 
idea for a drying kiln a few winters ago 
from a customer who was using up green 
wood almost as fast as I could deliver it. 
Seems he stuck the wood in his oven, 
turned on the heat, and went off to ski. 
At the end of the day, it was ready for 
his fireplace!" 

The idea — of ąuestionable value on 
an individual basis — gave Colton the 
inspiration he needed. His kiln now dries 
several tons of wood every week. 

When logging trucks roli into Colton's 
yard a few miles south of Pittsfield on 
Route 100, each unloads its cargo of ma¬ 
pie or beech using a self-contained ap- 
paratus resembling a mammoth set of 


grappling hooks. Selectively cut in the 
Green Mountain National Forest and 
from private woodlots, the hardwood 
rests in piles 20 feet high until loaded by 
forklift onto a moving deck outside the 
main building, then rolled hydraulically 
by a chain feeder inside. As each log 
passes under a giant chainsaw, an oper¬ 
ator cuts it into pieces. 

After the cutting process, the logs go 
to a splitter at the building's rear, while 
the residual sawdust is piled for use as 
fuel. The split green wood is hand- 
stacked on pallets, then moved by fork¬ 
lift to the drying kiln. 

The kiln building has two compart- 
ments, each of which holds 13 cords. The 
interior is damp, misty and hot. Steam 
is generated by the gasification system 
in an adjoining building, where a forage 
wagon moves sawdust and woodchips 
onto a conveyor belt and into the furnace 
on electronic command. 

The fuel rests on a series of grates 
within the furnace, and smoulders, 
rather than burns, a mass of glowing em- 
bers producing heat in gaseous form. 
That process produces superheated 
steam, which travels from the furnace 
through overhead pipes and is radiated 
throughout the kiln room, then is evenly 
distributed over the raw wood for two to 
three days by four huge fans. The steam 
condenses, the water returns to the fur¬ 
nace building to complete the cycle, and 


the pallets of dried wood are neatly 
stacked in Colton's rear lot. 

The operation, from fuel supply to fin- 
ished product, is controlled from an in¬ 
strument panel in the furnace room. "My 
greatest heating cost is for the electricity 
which runs the fans," Colton notes. 

His market is as close as neighbors 
down the road or as far away as Boston 
or New York State. Both Colton and his 
wife, Lynda, who handles the firnTs bill- 
ing and accounting, agree that they had 
not anticipated the size and diversity of 
thcir market. Locally, Colton Enterprises 
services volume buyers such as the Sher- 
burne Corporation at Killington, Pico 
Peak, Okemo, Bromley Mountain and a 
host of second-home owners. 

Colton has also developed a growing 
secondary market, sending bulk orders to 
the Boston and Schenectady areas in 
open-topped trailers, anywhere from 10 
to 12 cords a load. 

Colton and his crew of four now op- 
erate seven days a week; next summer 
he'11 cut back to five days. Last season, 
his output was about 3200 cords, includ- 
ing kiln-dried and green wood, and he 
sees no less reliance on wood heat in the 
futurę. "In fact," he confides, "Tm con- 
sidering adding a second kiln in the next 
year or two. With so much resort area 
growth in Vermont, I think the demand 
for firewood will increase, and I want to 
be ready to supply that market." c Cn 











Wood Technology: Spawned in the 1970s, 
Alive in the 1980s, It's Been A Boon 
to Many, But Has Erupted Into Controoersy 
in Burlington at a Power Plant Named 


McNBL 


By Paul Robbins 
Photographs by Paul O. Boisyert 


T he year-old Joseph C. McNeil 
electric generating plant in Bur¬ 
lington^ Intervale is both the larg- 
est woodstove in Vermont and the focus 
of a major energy controversy in its 
hometown. A new and innovative ap- 
proach to producing made-in-Vermont 
power, it has run afoul of public opinion 
in its first year of operation. 

The plant promises to fulfill a long- 
sought goal — increased energy self-suf- 
ficiency for Yermon^s largest city. But it 
has had problems. In addition to gener¬ 
ating significant amounts of Vermont- 
grown electricity, it has wafted acrid, 
smelly fumes across several Burlington 
neighborhoods and outraged its closest 
neighbors in Burlington^ North End. 

The successor to an experimental Bur¬ 
lington Electric Department (BED) plant 
fueled by wood chips (the now-closed 
Moran Generating Station), the new 
plant burns about 200,000 cords of wood 
chips annually. It features a hybrid tech- 
nological blend of its own special design 
plus innovations adapted from the wood 
and paper industries, which have used 
chips to power sawmills and pulp plants 
for years. 

The facility is a complex animal, em- 
ploying several new methods of large- 
scale forestry management, energy con- 
servation, and new transportation Sys¬ 
tems. Lately, the side effects of some of 
its technologies have also created a fair 
amount of social controversy, even as re- 
duced costs associated with other meth¬ 
ods of producing electricity have raised 
ąuestions about the need for the plant. 

Burlingtonians who live close to the 
facility have complained of the foul odors 
created by its piles of fermenting wood 
chips and of the dirt, litter, vibrations 
and noise associated with its operation. 
Officials of the plant said they were will- 
ing to listen, but that Solutions to those 
problems would take time. 

The flap over unpleasant smells ema- 
nating from the plant's huge pile of moist 
and fermenting wood chips continued for 
most of the last summer. It reached a 
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climax when Burlington Mayor Bernard 
Sanders and several aldermen, concerned 
about rising public anger over the stench, 
called for the resignation of BED Man¬ 
ager Robert C. Young. A public outcry in 
support of Young resulted, and he stayed 
on the job. 

Efforts to cover the plants immense 
pile of fermenting wood chips with plas- 
tic film were only partly successful. State 
health authorities launched an investi- 
gation to determine whether the odors 
are a health hazard as well as a nuisance, 
the Burlington Board of Aldermen orga- 
nized its own investigation, and the Bur¬ 
lington Free Press wondered in an August 
editorial if the plant, rather than being a 
technical marvel, wasn't just a gigantic 
industrial white elephant. 

That and several other related ąues¬ 
tions remain unanswered. Given the vol- 
atile naturę of the world energy picture, 
they may be unanswerable for now. But 
it is worth noting that Yermonters have 
long been willing to experiment with un- 
usual, even controversial means of pro¬ 
ducing power. A huge ill-fated windmill 
atop Grandpa's Knob near Castleton was 
one such venture ; it generated power for 



Plant Manager Thomas Carr (above, 
right) checks data with Control 
Rootn Shift Superuisor Wendall 
Dwire as the plant fires up. 


a few years before shaking to pieces in a 
windstorm in March of 1945. Backers of 
the McNeil plant, the latest example of 
Vermont energy experimentation, expect 
their brainchild to have a longer, morę 
productive life — if it survives the out- 
pouring of public wrath now directed at 
it. A smaller woodchip furnace used to 
heat a State office complex in Waterbury 
has operated without major incident for 
seven years. Chips for the Waterbury 
plant are stored in a siło. 

Some of the environmental concern for 
Vermont forests that was voiced during 
the plant's design stages is abating. Carl 
Reidel, director of the environmental 
program at the University of Vermont 
and an admitted early opponent of the 
project, notes, "It's still too early to ac- 
curately gauge the McNeil plant, but it's 
elear they seem to be headed in the right 
direction. They're doing things the right 
way, the responsible way — at least in 
terms of forest use — and BED is willing 
to work with concerned parties." 

He also notes McNeil is being watched 
by other Utilities and companies in the 
northeast. "Once again, here's Vermont 
and its Yankee ingenuity in the forefront. 
We do and they watch; there is a handful 
of similar projects proposed and they 
want to see how McNeil does. It's ąuite 
an interesting experiment." 

The controversy swirling around the 
plant is a reminder that no energy source 
comes without its own special problems. 
The McNeil plant, in fact, appears to 
have inspired the interest and to some 
degree the distrust of its neighbors from 
the day it was conceived. 

A decade ago, when the BED an- 
nounced it was thinking of building a 
new plant, there was an immediate out¬ 
cry against the potential air pollution 
which might be produced, and residents 
of Winooski, which is near the Intervale, 
protested against the expected truck 
traffic. 

But at that time, economic pressure to 
build the plant was strong. Burlington 
































How much wood woiild a wood plant bum? It takes 
about 200 f 000 cords-worth of wood chips 
annually to fuel McNeil. Foresters (left, from 
top) Bill Samal, Betsy Lesnikoski, and Jem / 
Tallman make surę the cutting's done properly. 
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WOOD TECHNOLOGY 


Electric was caught between two foreign 
fuel supplies — the Arabs who controlled 
much of thc oil supply (and had slapped 
an embargo on shipments to thc U.S.) 
and the unknown factor of whethcr Can- 
ada would sell some of its vast hydro- 
power supplies in Ontario and northern 
Quebec. Coal, which is available in such 
huge dcposits in other regions of the 
United States, still had not proven itself 
an economical source of electricity. 

What to do? Since Vermont is three- 
fourths wooded, maybe a wood-fired gen- 
erating plant was the answer, BED offi- 
cials felt. They commissioned a 
feasibility study of wood chips as a fuel 
to produce electricity. One boiler at the 
Moran Generating Station was converted 
to chip-power; when that pilot project 
was successful, a second boiler was con- 
verted and BED began to plan a new plant 
powered with wood chips. 

After a year of hearings, the Vermont 
Public Service Board issued its approval 
September 15, 1981, and construction 
started the next day. Costing $66 million 
(some $14 million less than planned), it 
began operation May 31, 1984. Though 
the economic benefits of the wood-fired, 
steam-generated power now produced at 
McNeil are marginal, officials believe 
that in the long run, the plant will justify 
itself financially. 

"New England Utilities must maintain 
their own capability for generating en- 
ergy," says Ralph Baslow, a BED power 
planning specialist. "When the plant was 
being built, we didn't know what kind 
of hydropower, if any, would be available 
from Canada, and the price of oil was 
going up and up. We wanted to be as self- 
sufficient as possible . . . and, with all the 
wood that's around here, wood seemed 
one good route." 

Events, of course, have outstripped 
what, 10 years ago, looked like pretty 
shrewd foresight. While there's undeni- 
ably a lot of wood available and morę 
growing every minutę, the advent of Ca- 
nadian hydropower in the autumn of 
1985 altered the eąuation, and the sud- 
den fali in world oil prices at the same 
time madę it meaningless. Thus, what 
looked like runaway power costs as the 
McNeil plant was planned have come 
under control and, coupled with the en- 
ergy conservation of Jane and John Q. 
Public, have undermined some of the 
economic rationale for the facility. 


"That's true," Baslow admits, "and it's 
nice to see those power sources available, 
and available at lower-than-expected 
rates. That obviously was something we 
had no way of knowing about in planning 
this station — just as we don't know how 
long they'11 last. In the meantime, the 
McNeil station is going to be operating 
for many years, and we still feel that in 
the long run it will provide less expen- 
sive electricity than other sources." 

Beyond the 39 people who manage and 
run the Intervale plant, BED has a Staff 
of four forestry experts headed by Chief 
Forester Bill Kropelin. The foresters - 
Elizabeth Lesnikoski of Fletcher, Bill Sa- 
mal of Belvidere and Peter Condaxis of 
Calais — spend about three days a week 
on the road, monitoring the chipping op- 
erations of morę than a dozen contrac- 
tors. Kropelin estimates about 60 percent 
of the chipped wood comes from Ver- 
mont. Another one-third comes from 
New York and Quebec, and the rest 
comes from New Hampshire. The fuel 
for Burlington^ superstove is cut and 
sent to the Intervale green, therefore con- 
taining up to 50 percent moisture. 

"Our engineers decided to take the 
waste heat needed to burn the chips and 
use it to preheat the boiler water instead 
of pre-drying the chips," Kropelin ex- 
plains. "We've had some wood get 
burned on the day it was cut and chippcd 



The heart of the beast: This 
generator chums out McNeiTs 
wood-produced electricity. 


but that's a rarity. The delay is also a 
problem." 

As a result of stockpiling, the mois- 
ture-laden chips sit in the Intervale and 
ferment. After fermenting a while they 
begin to emit an unpleasant, siekły, 
sweet, vinegar-like smell. The result has 
been a public-relations nightmare for 
plant officials. People in Burlington's 
North End say they have been plagued 
with nauseating odors sińce the plant be¬ 
gan operating. The smells caused some 
of them sleeplessness and headaches, 
they have charged. On the warm days of 
late summer, odors from the fermenting 
chip piles could be smellcd throughout 
much of Burlington. 

The problem renewed earlier ques- 
tions raised by planners about the wis- 
dom of siting the plant so close to 
downtown Burlington. It would have 
been a fine facility located closer to its 
fuel supply and away from an urban area, 
some said. Arthur Hogan, chairman of 
the Chittenden County Regional Plan¬ 
ning Commission, says that was never a 
serious possibility. Several years ago, the 
Burlington City Council directed the city 
electric department to put the plant in 
the Intervale, Hogan says, because of the 
city's need to collect the tax revenue 
from the plant. The thought that proper 
planning might have alleviated the nui- 
sance of the plant continues to nag at 
some Burlingtonians. 

On the other hand, Baslow says earlier 
fears of outright pollution were miti- 
gated by the high temperatures — up to 
3000 degrees Fahrenheit — at which the 
chips are burned, plus the use of collec- 
tors and a hydrostatic precipitator to trap 
any ash or particulates. 

Forest-use issues, a primary focus of 
environmental concern over the plant in 
its planning stages, are no longer of major 
concern. Nearly everyone agrees the 
McNeil staff is doing an exemplary job 
there. Norman Hudson, a wood energy 
specialist with the Vermont Public Ser- 
vice Department, says local woodlands 
grow at a ratę of approximately 10 mil¬ 
lion tons per year, so the McNeil plant 
doesn't pose any threat to the statek 
wood supply. He says he actually would 
like to see the facility use morę Vermont 
wood. 

"What this is doing in any event is 
helping the supply," Hudson says. 
"They're allowing wood stand improvc- 
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ment in some cases where thinning is 
taking place; they're providing a market 
so that woodlot owners can get some re¬ 
turn in thinning their stands." 

One of the agreements which BED 
madę with the PSB is that except in spe- 
cially approved instances, there would be 
no clear-cutting of morę than 25 acres. 
Another stipulation obliges BED to get 
approval from State wildlife authorities, 
who insure that cutting at each site will 
not severely impact any endangered spe- 
cies. 


Sometimes there are circumstances 
not specifically covered by the rules, 
though. This spring, when chipper Allen 
Plumb was starting work at a North Clar- 
endon farm, someone noticed a pair of 
great horned owls nesting near the wood¬ 
lot in a sky-high mapie; although the 

Promise and Problems: 

The wood chips held hy Supt. 

Dana Smith (above) fuel McNeil 
day and night. But they also emit 
bad-smelling fumes (below) that last 
summer engulfed much of Burlington. 
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owls are not endangered, the utility, 
chipper, farmer and State agreed they 
should not be disturbed, so a two-acre, 
no-cut buffer zonę was established. Con- 
daxis says a late spring check showed a 
couple of owi chicks in the nest. 

Plumb, who spent morę than $100,000 
to expand from simple lumbering into 
wood chip production, says the plant's 
demand for wood lets chippers like him 
buy a woodlot they normally would have 
to pass up. "Chipping gets rid of the cull 
trees people normally go by, so it helps 
the woods a lot. If the McNeil didn't ex- 
ist, I probably wouldnY be in chipping, 
It gives me another market to sell to." 

The smallest woodlot a chipper can 
economically afford to tackle is about 10 


acres. Even with that restriction, officials 
estimate the McNeil plant has added up- 
wards of $10 million to the Vermont 
economy, strictly in wood purchases. 

Dan Bousąuet of UVM's School of Nat- 
ural Resources, an extension specialist in 
forestry who has provided information 
for KropelnTs crew on occasion, says the 
McNeil Generating Station "has trig- 
gered the gamut of emotions. When it 
was proposed, some were informed, but 
a lot of others were not so informed; a 
lot of people had preconceived ideas that 
carried over . . . but the department has 
been very conscientious about what 
they've done. Nothing is ever 100 per- 
cent perfect but Tve walked the woods 
with their people and they've been very 


sensitive, very professional." 

Given both the storm of protest cen- 
tering on the McNeil Generating Station 
in the present, and its undeniable prom- 
ise for the futurę, UVM Professor Rei- 
dePs cautious view of the situation 
seems an apt summation. 

"There were a lot of concerns about 
what the plant would do to the woods," 
Reidel goes on, "but conditions were put 
on BED during the hearings which ame- 
liorated a lot of the worry. There are Con¬ 
trols to monitor what's being done in the 
forests and there doesnY appear to be any 
major problem occurring there. It's a fas- 
cinating experiment and it seems to be 
going well . . . but it's still too soon to 
say." c 

















Weasels, Fishers, Otters, Minks, Skunks, 
They're Ali Mustelidae, and Ali 



Wńtten and photographed by Ted Levin 
Illustrations by Joan Waltermire 


W henever I drive past a frozen 
pond or marsh, I slow down in 
hopes of seeing an otter. They 
are fun to watch, for no other Vermont 
mammal devotes so much time to light- 
hearted play. 

Last winter I watched an otter on a 
pond in East Thetford as he ran across a 
shelf of ice, and then, with his head held 
up and his feet tucked against his sides, 
slid on his belly like a furry toboggan. 
Once. Twice. Three times he slid, stop- 
ping each time at the edge of open water. 
When he became bored with precision 
sliding, he pushed a leaf, first with his 
paw, then with his head. 

Otters have plenty of time to play be- 
cause their hunting skills are so well 
honed that they seldom surface without 
food. Propelled by webbed hind feet and 
a thick muscular taił, otters reach speeds 
of seven miles an hour and can stay he¬ 
lów the surface for two minutes. With 
sensitive whiskers that detect the slight- 
est movement, it's no wonder they can 
catch fish in the dark, ice-bound waters. 



Although otters take anything from 
muskrat to trout, they concentrate their 
hunting on abundant and slow moving 
fish, suckers and carp and chub. 

Curiosity, not playfulness, is the hall- 
mark of the rest of the weasel family, the 
Mustelidae, the family of mammals to 
which the otter belongs. There are six 
species of mustelids in Vermont: the 
long-tailed and short-tailed weasels, the 
mink, the skunk, the fisher and the otter. 
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Two other members of the family, the 
pine marten and the wolverine, once 
lived in the state's spruce and fir woods, 
but are now extirpated. Vermont's last 
documented sighting of a marten, also 
called the American sable, was in the 
1940s. Although John James Audubon 
examined three Vermont wolverine 
skins in the 1840s, Zadock Thompson, 
the author of A History of Veimont, re- 
ported them gone in 1853. 

Most mustelids are long and thin, with 
short legs that send them rippling over 
the landscape. Since they are built alike, 
there is a tendency to move alike. Except 
for the skunk, which plods along grub- 
bing for insects, Vermont's mustelids 
leave a familiar twin-print pattern, like 
a sinuous trail of eąual signs, across the 
snów. With each bound, a weasel or 
mink or fisher humps together, then 
stretches out. As it hits the ground, the 
five-toed hind feet land in and usually 
obscure the prints of the forefeet. 

The weasel family has another char- 
acteristic: anal scent glands. Most mus¬ 
telids dabble the musk from their glands, 
a little bit here and there along their es- 
tablished trails. These scent posts attract 
mates, establish boundaries and repel in- 
terlopers. 

Skunks are the oddballs of the family, 
for they use their musk as a defensive 
weapon, not as a calling card. The nipples 
of their scent glands are embedded in the 
anal sphincter muscle, and when the 
muscle is contracted, either one or both 
of the glands sąuirts a fine spray or a 
stream of vile yellow oil. 

Even though they are flat-footed and 
stodgy, skunks have little to fear from 
most would-be predators. Great horned 
owls, however, are a threat sińce they 
have no sense of smell. Unless the spray 
hits the owl's eyes, temporarily bl-inding 
them, they can take a skunk. 

Because they have few enemies and 
their source of food — insects — is le- 


thargic, skunks are paunchy. You can de¬ 
tect their shuffling gait by a series of 
short steps that angle slightly to one side. 
During the winter, skunks are piled to¬ 
gether asleep in their communal dens — 
woodchuck burrows, hollow logs, rock 
crevices or beneath porches. But when 
the temperaturę rises, skunks travel 
short distances. Look for their distinctive 
tracks in hayfields and along stone walls 
as they swagger from one den to another. 



In Vermont, both species of weasels, 
the long-tailed and the short-tailed, turn 
white for the winter and are called er- 
mines. Both have black-tipped tails that 
guide potential predators — hawks and 
owls, foxes and cats — away from their 
vital parts. Weasels are nature's best 
mousetraps; they follow their prey any- 
where, and when hunting is good they 
catch morę than they can eat, storing the 
rest for futurę use. 

Following the trail of a weasel is fun. 
You never know where it will take you. 
They move helter-skelter, as they check 
every thoroughfare for mice. Weasels cir- 
cle, make figurę eights and even double 
back on their tracks. They move over, 
under and around logs and stumps. They 
climb trees, ford brooks and swim 
through the snów. Weasels spend as 
much time below the snów as on it, 
searching the runways of voles that 
snake along the surface of the ground. 

Long-tailed weasels (12 to 17 inches in 
length) are bigger than short-tailed wea¬ 
sels (seven and one-half to 12 inches). 






Tłtis playful otter (above), glimpsed on the 
Ompompanoosuc River near Nonuich, enjoys 
winter aquatics. The fisher cub peeking from 
its den (below) prefers to stay dry. 


Since the małe weasels are bigger than 
their mates and a large małe short-tail is 
as big as a smali female long-tail, it is 
hard to separate the two species by the 
size of their prints. Look for their zig- 
zagging tracks along waterways, in 
swamps, woods, brush and grassland, 
around barns and stone walls, from the 
lowlands of the Connecticut River and 
Champlain Valleys to the summit of 
Mount Mansfield. They even visit suet 
feeders. After a blizzard, weasels may 
move with deer mice into houses and 
basements. Several years ago, I live- 
trapped three from rural kitchens. In 
each case, they had stockpiled mice be- 
hind the refrigerator and stove, and at 
one house, a weasel was accepting liver 
from the hand of its landlord. 

Whenever I track a weasel to its den, 
I sąueak like a mouse. A weasel can't 
suppress its inquisitive naturę. Once I 
enticed a short-tailed weasel to make 
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Seasonal Finery: A weasel in its white winter coat is called an ermine. 


four curtain calls. Each time it popped 
out of the stone wali like an animated 
Jack-in-the-box / sat on its haunches and 
trilled. When I stopped sąueaking, it left. 
No sąueak, no weasel. 

Curiosity was the fishers' undoing. 
They are so dependent on unbroken 
woods and so easy to trap that by the late 
1800s, they were exterminated in the 
State. Although fishers subsist on smali 
mammals and carrion, they do hunt por- 
cupines, a big point in their favor. By the 
middle of the present century, Vermont 
wanted them back. 

As abandoned pastureland became 
crowded with mapie and pine, and with 
no predator to cull the surplus, porcu- 
pines became an epidemie. Therefore, be- 
tween 1957 and 1969, Vermont released 
124 Maine fishers in 41 towns through- 
out the State. The reintroduction was 
successful, and now fishers are tracking 
up the snów wherever trees press unin- 
terrupted toward the horizon. 

Fishers are big— five to twelve pounds 
— and their tracks, not surprisingly, are 


like those of a big weasel, with morę than 
30 inches between each pair of prints. If 
the tracks are straight, the fisher may 
have been heading to one of its tempo- 
rary dens — the hollow limb of an old 
tree, a tunnel in the snów, a brush pile, 
a sheltered spot between boulders or up 
in the ledges. If the tracks twist and tum, 
zigzagging back and forth, the fisher that 
madę them was probably hungry. 

Sometimes a fisher takes to the trees. 
When I find this, I spiral out in widening 
circles from where the track disappeared. 
Chances are Fil be on the trail again, for 
fishers seldom travel far in the trees. 



Although they are thought to be ex- 
ceptional climbers, as treetop hunters, 
fishers are overrated and underskilled. I 
have found only two of their above- 
ground kills. One was a gray sąuirrel, 
startled as it dug for nuts and then caught 
on the trunk of a mapie before it could 
escape into the pencil-thin branches. The 
other, a sleeping wild turkey, was yanked 
from her roost. Most of the fisher's food 
— mice, shrews, moles, hare, sąuirrels 
and porcupine — is captured on the 
ground after a brief chase. Fishers are op- 
portunists. They do not stalk their prey, 
they blunder into and pounce on it. 

Minks are the weasel family's "Jack- 
of-all-trades." They are bigger and not as 
agile on land as a long-tailed weasel, and 
they don't chase rodents into burrows. 
Otters are morę adept swimmers, fishers 
morę adept climbers, but the mink gets 
by. Fve watched them catch mice behind 
a wood pile, sunfish and perch in a pond, 
and they do climb trees, but not for food. 

Look for mink tracks around wetlands, 
the marshier, the better. Often the tracks 
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will end at a smali hole in the ice where 
the mink slipped into the water to forage. 
Crayfish are a favorite food; so are musk- 
rats and sluggish fish. On land minks 
take mice and frogs. They storę surplus 
food, and table scraps litter the entrance 
to their dens — which may be a chamber 
beneath a fallen tree, a muskrat lodge or 
the recesses of a jumble of shoreline 
boulders. Minks even tunnel through the 
snów, and slide down snow-covered 
banks, but they are not as playful as ot- 
ters. 

As a group, the weasel family has few 
rivals in their ability to stir the human 
imagination. Unfortunately, most of the 
tales aren't true. Neither the short-tailed 
nor the long-tailed weasel sucks blood 
and neither is bloodthirsty. They are 
predators, like owls and cats, not vam- 
pires. Fishers don't leap from trees on the 
back of deer or horses, and they aren't 
waiting behind the house to steal your 
cat or dog. They do depend on deer meat 
in the winter, but the deer are already 
dead. And the sound of barking dogs will 


send a fisher up a tree. Skunks can spray 
when suspended by the taił, but if the 
musk gets in your eyes, you will not be 
permanently blinded. 



Otters, too, have been credited with 
many unusual feats. Nonę, however, 
compares with the 1977 Animal Control 
Agents' Report for Hanover, New Hamp- 
shire. Listed last, below 961 animal com- 
plaints, including one gerbil bite and two 
runaway jackasses, was a notę that read: 
"Investigated a report of an otter chasing 


a mailman." Animal Agent Stan Milo 
confirmed the report that he received a 
cali from a distraught mail carrier, who 
took refuge in somebody's house after 
being chased down the Street by an otter. 
Milo followed up the report, and arrived 
in time to see the otter crawl back into 
Mink Brook. The post office offered no 
comment. E.B. White did though. The 
report had been sent to The New Yorker, 
and White responded, "Maybe that's 
what the Postał Service needs." 

Perhaps the New Hampshire otter just 
wanted a look at the morning^ mail; 
maybe he just liked seeing a human 
being run. The beast's playfulness and 
curiosity were most likely at the root of 
the incident. At any ratę, on the Vermont 
side of the river, the otters aren't so men- 
acing. So get out and have a look. 


Ted Levin is the Staff naturalist of the Mont- 
shire Museum, a natural history museum 
now located in Hanover, N.H., which will 
soon be moving to new ąuarters in Norwich, 
Vt. 



Swift Swimmer: Otters can easily capture smali fish , like this perch. 
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Dwight Porter of Randolph with some of the music-in-metal essential to his craft: musie boxes. 

























PROFILE 


Dwight Porter , 

YERMONTER 



By Donald L. Tinney 
Photographs by Jon Gilbert Fox 


W hen I first started, a lot of people asked me, 'Why 
are you calling it a Porter musie box?' I said, 'Because 
it's a Porter that madę it/ " says Dwight Porter of 
Randolph. He has been making musie boxes sińce 1974. "If 
you're going to do all that gut-busting work, then you deserve 
to have your own name on it. I wanted recognition. If you're 
going to work that hard, you want to be recognized." 

Porter, 36, learned to craft large musie boxes morę than a 
decade ago from a summer resident of Thetford Center. He 
enjoyed the work from the start, and found that he was 
uniąuely suited to it. Now musie boxes are his livelihood. 

"You have to have an extremely mechanical mind, a good 
memory, and a light touch. Not very many people have that." 
He has hired two craftsmen who work fuli time in his Randolph 
workshop, where they make morę than 30 musie boxes each 
year. For the last two years, Porter has delegated nearly all the 
production to them, while he has spent morę time on other 
aspects of the business, including audio recordings of musie 
played on his musie boxes. 

"We've had a lot of people work for us. They were nice 
people, but you really have to have a certain something to 
want to stick with it. It's repetitious, but every single musie 
box is different. Every one sounds a little different. It's an 
intriguing job. You've got to have your wits about you. You've 
got to be in a good mood. You've got to be patient," says the 
former watch and clock repairman. He also used to repair an- 
tique musie boxcs. "A man I used to work for told me that if 


it's not working right and you pick it up and throw it, it's going 
to be in a whole lot worse shape than it was." 

Porter, a perfectionist, pursues the elusive goal of excellence 
in his craft daily. 

"You have to take pride in what you ; re doing. If it's not 
perfect, it's no good. There isn't any almost. It's either perfect 
or it doesn't exist. You've got to be stubborn, awful stubborn. 
Basically, you can just never give up, never be satisfied until 
it is exactly right. Sometimes you have to accept that it isn't 
exactly right, because you can't do it any better, but, all the 
time, you muli it over in your head. How does this work? Why 
does this system do this? You can lie awake a lot of nights 
thinking about it," he says. Porter is proud of his crew's com- 
mitment to ąuality. Except for a few hobbyists, his firm is the 
only maker of large musie boxes in the world. Their prices 
rangę from $6,600 to $12,000. The cabinets housing his crea- 
tions are imported from Italy. 

"You can't pick up the phone and ask someone, 'How do I 
do this?' You have to do it yourself, because there isn't anybody 
else to do it. The pleasure for me is knowing that you can look 
at it and say it's done right," he explains. He was bom in 
Brattleboro, grew up in South Royalton, and then served in the 
U.S. Coast Guard, garnering his philosophy on work and life 
from his high school English teacher. 

What is that philosophy? Strong strains of the Puritan ethic 
can be heard in Porter's words as he discusses it. 

"There isn't anything worthwhile that's easy. Period. It's not 
meant to be that way. For the amount of struggle versus what 
we seemed to be attaining in the early years, it didn't seem 
worth it, other than the fact that I was happy and liked what 
I was doing. It's the school of hard knocks." 

"I once worked for a man and when we'd drive around town, 
he'd say, 'I had a chance to buy this. I had a chance to buy 
that/ I learned from him. I don't want to say to somebody that 
I had a chance to do something. I want to do it. Em going to 
take a chance," Porter recalls. He left his job, borrowed thou- 
sands of dollars to start his own company, and madę his first 
musie box on his wife's kitchen table. 

"Behind every successful man is a woman telling him he is 
wrong," says Porter, smiling and glancing at Mary, who works 
fuli time as his business partner. "At first, she was scared to 
death. I think most wives like a little security and stability, 
but everything I was doing seemed crazy. I used to say, 'Weil, 
what have we got to lose?' " he says. Porter's mother helps 
Mary in the packing and shipping department. His father 
makes the Steel discs that are played on the musie boxes. 

Although Porter admits that he could pursue his business 
anywhere in the world, Vermont is his home and he intends 
to remain in Randolph. "There isn't anyplace else," he explains 
succinctly. 

"Not everything is perfect in Vermont — it would be a lie 
to say that it was — but we don't have very many hurricanes, 
tornadoes, bad snakes, earthąuakes. There are a lot of worse 
places to live. We do have interesting taxes, water bills, and 
both winter and summer in July," he says with a laugh. But 
he also points out proudly that his Staff members are all native 
Vermonters. 

"Everybody that comes to write about Porter Musie Boxes 
seems to say, 'Weil, who's Porter? It must be Dwight Porter/ 
They don't realize that it's not just Dwight Porter. It's every- 
body who works here. Without those 'everybodies/ there 
wouldn't be any Porter Musie Boxes. I'm not selfish or inward 
when it comes to recognition. I am what I am because of the 
people around me. I try to share it with them." 
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Mostly, 

I Remember 
Their Stories . . . 


A REMINISCENCE OF 
THE GIBSON YEARS 
IN MONTPELIER 


By H.H. Price 
Illustration by 
Roń Barger 


T here was hardly a thing my fa- 
ther enjoyed morę than telling a 
good, short Vermont story, unless 
it was listening to one. He was not a 
stand-up storyteller, the focus of atten- 
tion, but morę the informal, sitting- 
down kind. He told stories with author- 
ity about Vermont farmers and politics 
and about his hometown. 

"Anything you've ever heard of hap¬ 
pening, happencd there at least once," he 
assertcd, and the listener got the point. 

Story-telling was Dad's relaxation and 
an art he shared with friends. It was in 
Montpelier, during the late 1940s when 
I was nine years old, that I listened to 
grown men exchanging stories as if they 
were third-graders trading riddles in the 
schoolyard. It is a funny recollection be- 
cause these men were important to Ver- 
mont's public policy, shapers of my 
generation's futurę, and I remember 
them as clowns. There was Ernest Gib¬ 
son, Vermont's governor, and George 
Aiken, a U.S. senator. Gibson was a very 
handsome man with a big smile and a 
ruffle of silver-haired curls around his 



ni "' 1 


forehead, and Aiken was an expressive 
man with penetrating eyes and a sweep 
of white hair which leapt upward like a 
cone-shaped hat. Others in the troupe 
were Robert Mitchell, a journalist; Doug¬ 
las Meredith, an economist; Peter Bove, 
a lawyer; Samuel Blackmer, a judge; and 
Donald Hemenway, my father, State 
commissioner of banking and insurance 
for Gibson. 

For Gov. Gibson's term of office, Dad 
moved us to Montpelier, where he rented 
a house down the Street from the State 
House. Our life was a bit threadbare at 
the time because my mother was not 
with us, but Dad picked up the pieces to 
make things seem happy, like gathering 
swatches for a crazy quilt. His father had 
just died, so he brought his widowed 
mother from Sheldon, his home town, to 
set up housekeeping for us and to be his 
hostess, and he invited friends most eve- 
nings to dine on Gramma's country 
cooking. Our nomc was like a dinner 
club for out-of-town dignitarics and in- 
town politicians, lonesome for hcarth 
and home. They told stories before and 



after dinner as if they were guarding Ver- 
mont's humor instead of its polity. 

It is likely Gramma's cooking was a 
key. She had been a dairy farmer's wife, 
raised a big family on home-grown vit- 
tles, and fed a constant crew of hired 
hands. Making meals from scratch was 
her art, and she never slackened. We did 
not have a garden in Montpelier, nor 
cows, nor a cellar fuli of glass canning 
jars packed with fruits and vegetables, 
nor smoked critters hanging in a cook 
place as she had had on the farm ; yet 
somehow, Gramma produced bowls and 
platters of steaming, delicious food for 
her son's dining table as if she had every- 
thing at hand. 

With two long hair-braids wagging be- 
hind my back and a bustle in my stride 
that mimicked Gramma's, I helpcd elear 
the table of empty plates and bowls. We. 
might have just finished off a maple- 
sugar-cured ham or a chicken stew with 
golden gravy and puffy dumplings. 
Gramma served at least three vegetables, 
including peaked mashed potatoes with 
country butter and cream, raised rolls, 
and homemade preserves she had 
brought from the farm, winter piekłeś or 
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spiced apples and jams or jellies. My fa- 
ther had taken to city styles of dining, a 
cocktail and a first course, and Gramma 
Hlled the appetizer bill with some home- 
made fruit nectar and toasted nuts, or a 
chowder sprinkled with pork scraps. 
There were stacks of dishes to wash and 
bedtime to meet but Dad always called 
Gramma back to hear a story, and I fol- 
lowed right behind as if I were her apron 
strings. 

Sam Blackmer is the easiest storyteller 
to pick out in my memory because he 
had a prop, a little black book he pro- 
duced from some pocket inside his suit- 
coat or vest. We would sit silently, 
during those moments that people from 
other than polite society would use for 
belching, and watch Sam skim through 
the book's pages like a gambler shuffling 
cards. 

"Aha/' he said as he returned the thin 
book to its pocket, acting as if it had 
never been seen, and set his hands firmly 
on the shiny table. 

'There was an itinerant miracle 
worker, a dealer in bottled cures — some 
ya drank, some ya smoothed on your skin 
— and he hit every little Yermont town 


from Albany to Montreal... He thought 
he'd pretty much cleaned up Western 
Vermont, and was ready to move on into 
Canada, when he stopped in St. Albans 
to have a sarsaparilla. Some believer but- 
tonholed him at the soda fountain and 
begged him to try one last miracle before 
he left the State." 

Sam paused and threw my father a 
split-second glance. Then he described a 
deformed man with every imaginable 
visible disease and mental handicap, pro- 
posed how the afflicted victim might 
profit from the salesman 7 s bottled cures, 
and set the impossible scene in Gram- 
ma's and Dad's home town. 

"Pshaw," Gramma said indignantly. 
"We never had such an idiot in our vil- 
lage. This is just one of your yarns, isn't 
it, Sam?" 

"Oh, Mrs. Hemenway," he protested 
respectfully. "I heard this from a most 
reliable source." Then he moved his 
hands from the table to his lap as a signal 
that the stage was set and the story was 
underway. There was great laughter at 
the end, a punchline I could not under- 
stand, and someone preparing to tell an- 
other tale. 


The jokers were all good to me. Peter 
Bove sąueezed a silver dollar into my 
hand when Dad and Gramma were not 
looking and the Mitchells and the Mere- 
diths took care of me if Gramma was 
away. "The Governor," as George Aiken 
was called affectionately, was surę to 
have a riddle for me when he came to 
dinner and I would have a special one to 
spring on him, some ditty I had rehearsed 
for weeks. fust as soon as he came 
through the door he would puli me aside, 
lean down to speak so only I could hear, 
and say he had heard something in Wash¬ 
ington he bet I didn't know. 

"What'd the rooster say when he saw 
oranges instead of eggs in the hen's 
nest?" 

"Oh, I don't know," I hesitated, pulling 
on a braid ; s end with both hands. 

"Look at the orange-marme-laid," 
Aiken answered with raised eyebrows 
and a broad smile. Then he laughed so 
loudly my giggles seemed like only tat- 
ting on his mirth. 

Vermont stories often have a pause and 
a circuitous route, as essential to the art 
as aging is to good cheese. 
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My father said Gov. Gibson was 
abused because of his good looks. 

"They called him 'pretty boy' during 
the election, y'know. Hoped the label 
would defeat him/' Then Dad paused and 
smiled. "But it didn't. Good thing, too. 
Ernest was an excellent governor and a 
fine man." 

Gibson was often at our dinner table 
but I remember him morę as a listener 
to Vermont stories than as a teller. Per- 
haps he judged that a governor should not 
give even his friends an opportunity to 
misąuote him, or maybe story-telling 
was not his art, or he may just have been 
a true Vermonter, ąuiet and attentive. 

Sometimes Gibson's executive secre- 
tary, Mary Hartnett, came for a meal, and 
she turned out to be all laughs for me. 
Mary was a tali, dark-haired beauty, the 
Hedy Lamarr of Vermont, and I not only 
thought she was very pretty but that she 
ran the State. There is a photograph of 
the Gibson Administration taken in the 
summertime on the Capitol grounds, and 
one might think Mary was Governor in- 
stead of Gibson. She is the only woman 
in the picture, centered in a line-up of 
ten men as if she were in charge, and at 
least one man is focused on Mary rather 
than the photographer. 

Mary was engaged to "Birdie" Teb- 
betts, the famed catcher for the Boston 
Red Sox, and he was our honored guest 
for dinner one Sunday noon. "Birdie" 
threw a bali with the neighbor children 
in our yard and I was talked about, with 
awe, for weeks at school. I kept up the 
gilded image with my friends because of 
Mary. I had to walk around the State 
House on my way home from school and 
often I just walked through the big build- 
ing instead. Once, I got it into my mind 


to go up the wide stairway which led to 
the governor's offices on the second floor, 
and I bcckoned to a smali group of friends 
to follow me. 

"We've come to see the governor," I 
announced to Mary who looked speech- 
less, staring at my delegation of children 
still in single-digit years. "He said to 
come by anytime, Miss Hartnett," I re- 
minded her. 

"The governor will see you," Mary as- 
sured us after she madę several trips to 
talk with him and we madę several sets 
of fingerprints on her desk. 

She escorted us into Gov. Gibson's Of¬ 
fice where he stood up graciously, 
greeted each child as if she or he were an 
ambassador decked out with medals, and 
then offered a short tour around the 
room. There were two sets of tali, paned 
Windows and we peered out of both. One 
overlooked the State House grounds 
where a band played concerts in the sum- 
mer and the other looked up a Street 
where we pointed out our homes. The 
Governor showed us maps of Vermont 
counties hanging on the lightly colored 
walls and stopped at each one as if it were 
a station of the cross; then he circled us 
back to his long, glass-covered, mapie 
desk and offered each child a chance to 
sit behind it. We took turns spinning in 
the leather-covered, swivel chair and one 
child tugged a brass drawer-pull, forget- 
ting we were guests. 

Not long after that visit, before the end 
of his term, Gibson stepped aside as gov- 
ernor of Vermont to become a federal 
judge. I could never understand his leav- 
ing voluntarily what I thought amounted 
to being "King of the Green Mountains," 
but Dad said one just took that kind of 
job when it was offered. It meant we had 


to leave Montpelier, and as it turned out, 
Vermont, because Dad was there at Gib¬ 
son^ bidding. It was the end of Dad's 
"dinner club," of country cooking for a 
certain crowd, and the end of a surę 
round of stories from throughout the 
State. It was also a finish to my just vis- 
iting the Governor if I had a "mind to." 

Things changed radically for us. We 
moved to Kansas City, "Truman Coun¬ 
try," where Dad had an insurance job, 
and he regaled his new friends with Ver- 
mont stories. Gramma moved to Kansas 
City with us, but it was not long before 
she struck out for her home town. 

"Why," she told me years later, as if 
the reason she went back to Vermont 
was self-evident, "the Midwest is hill- 
less and rockless and no challenge to the 
spirit." 

I cut off my country braids and lost my 
Vermont accent in the hiatus, turning a 
good "idear" into an "idea." Dad's Ver- 
mont stories may have been the only 
nurturing which kept me intact during 
those years because I was motherless and 
eating city food, and I remember listen- 
ing to his tales with pride. 

In time, strong bonds of friendship 
drew us back to Vermont. Sam Blackmer 
had died and, as if following some Old 
Testament dictum about best friends and 
love, my father married SanTs widów. It 
was a fine arrangement because Dad 
loved her ; she was a Vermonter and 
could tell a better story than he. Dad 
would lean back onto the sofa with an 
arm behind his head, smile knowingly, 
and give her a one-line cue as if it were 
straight out of SanTs little black book. 
They told Vermont stories most every 
evening, reciting what seemed to me the 



THE GIBSON FAMILY 


-Crnest W. Gibson Jr. (left, in his official 
gubernatorial portrait), along with 
George D. Aiken, reformed and revital- 
ized the Vermont Republican Party and 
helped bring State government here into 
the modern era. 

A progressive, Gibson accomplished 
many economic and social reforms dur¬ 
ing his years in Montpelier, including re- 
structuring the state's Highway Depart¬ 
ment and establishing a modern State 
Police force. The success of his programs 
dispelled forever the idea that Vermont 
couldn't afford modern governmental 
services. 


Three generations of Gibsons have 
achieyed prominence in Vermont poli- 
tics. Ernest W. Gibson (Sr.) was U.S. Rep- 
resentative and Senator from Vermont in 
the 1920s and '30s. Ernest Jr. became sen¬ 
ator, governor and U.S. District Judge. 
And three of Judge Gibson's children 
have been active in public life. Ernest W. 
Gibson III of Montpelier is now a justice 
of the Vermont Supreme Court. Robert 
H. Gibson of Montpelier is secretary of 
the Vermont Senate. And David A. Gib¬ 
son, now a Brattleboro attorney, has 
served several terms as a member of the 
State Senate from Windham County. 
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whole repertoire of their gencration. 

The Gibson story never came out until 
I was a grown woman. My husband and 
I lived in Chicago and we were Demo- 
crats, an affiliation as essential to choos- 
ing our officials as being Republican was 
at that time to Vermont voters. We knew 
our summer visits to my parents in Ver- 
mont would include Dad's sparring 
about politics and a round of Vermont 
stories with the Midwesterner in mind. 
One summer, sitting on my parents' 
screened-in porch before dinner, when 
the conversation inevitably turned into 
stories, I told them I had seen Gibson. It 
had been twenty years sińce I had taken 
my little delegation to his office and I 
reminisced about my disappointment 
that he had stepped aside as Governor. 

"Oh, but Gibson wanted to be a federal 
judge," Dad said. "That's ąuite a story." 

The story unfolded, not as a joke but 
as a tale tailored for a Vermonter to tell. 
Dad leaned right into it with the same 
skill he used to raise a laugh. 

"President Roosevelt never let Vice 
President Truman in on anything, y'- 
know, and so when FDR died, Truman 
was lcft to run the country without the 
information he needed as Commander- 
in-Chief. We were at war and the mili- 
tary wouldn't tell him a damned thing. 
He was ąuite desperate, I imagine, until 


The Gibson Administration in 1949: 

Then-Gov. Gibson (wbite suit) and his 
secretary Mary Hartnett are seated 
front-row, center. Banking & Insurance 
Commissioner Donald A. Hemenway, 
father of H.H. Price, is upper right. 

someone said, 'Why don't you ask Ernest 
Gibson. He's up there in Vermont and an 
officer in the reserves. I bet he knows 
enough to get you started.' So, Truman 
got ahold of Gibson and, by gosh, Ernest 
told him what he needed to know." 

Dad paused to light a cigarette and we 
waited as if the silence were crucial to 
the story. 

"Now, when the federal judgeship 
came up, Ernest was in a twit because he 
was governor and a Republican to boot. 
Truman would be filling the spot with a 
Democrat and Ernest knew it could be 
years, maybe his working lifetime, before 
that bench came up again. He rcally 
wanted to be a federal judge, so one of us 
reminded him about how he had bailed 
out Truman and we thought Truman 
might repay the favor. I suppose it was 
Gcorge Aiken, being there in Washing¬ 
ton, who knew Truman's routine so he 
told Gibson what to do. Ernest went 
down to Washington and was at the 
White House vcry early in the morning 
because Truman started work at seven. 
Ernest just waited outside Truman's Of¬ 
fice." 


Dad paused again and stared ahead as 
if he were watching along with Gibson. 

"Suddenly," Dad said, "Truman 
stomped down the hallway and spotted 
Gibson at a distance. 

" 'Weil, you old sonnovabitch, what do 
you want?' Truman shouted, never 
breaking his stride. 

" 'Federal judge in Vermont,' Gibson 
answered ąuickly. 

" 'It's yours,' Truman said as he 
walked right past Ernest and shut his of¬ 
fice door." 

My father laughed as he always did at 
the end of a story, no matter whether he 
was telling or listening. 

"Just imagine," he said when he was 
through chuckling. "Ernest saved the 
day. I guess he could be federal judge if 
that's what he wanted." 

I heard that story only once. It may be 
apocryphal but it pleases me. There, Gib¬ 
son was a teller instead of listener, and 
Truman sounded like a Vermonter, short 
and to the point. cCK 


H.H. Price is Harńet Farr Hemenway Price, a 
writer who was born in Vermont and raised 
in Sheldon, Montpelier, and Bennington. She 
lives on Mount Desert Island, Maine, with her 
husband, son, and daughter. Her essay, “The 
Spring House,” appeared in Vermont Life's 
Spring, 1985, issue. 
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BOOKS 

OF SPECIAL 
YERMONT INTEREST 



Only the Cat Saw, written and illustrated by Ashley Wolff. 
Published by Dodd, Mead and Company, New York, 1985. 
$12.95, cloth.* 



Both text and illustrations of Ashley Wolffis Only the Cat Saw 
achieve the ąuality of distilled essence that the best picture 
books share with poetry. This book reads like a lullaby, ąuietly 
drawing one back to center with a simple, rhythmic narrative 
and vivid, focused illustrations that chronicie the hours be- 
tween supper and breakfast. 

As Amy's family settles in for the night with warm, reas- 

uring routines, their striped 
cinnamon cat is left to absorb 
a glorious sunset, wonder at 
fireflies, and observe such 
nocturnal dramas as an owi 
swooping down on a mouse 
and a meteor blazing the starry 
sky — a sky later forked by 
lightning and washed clean for 
a gentle dawn. The sense of 
natural rhythms continues as 
the cat settles down to sleep at 
breakfast, leaving Amy to see 
a morning butterfly. 

Although Wolff no longer lives in Vermont year-round, her 
illustrations are wonderfully Vermonty. Her vision, however, 
has morę to do with the clarity and intensity of core experience 
than with a particular setting. My childhood home was a blue- 
collar neighborhood on the outskirts of a city. As I looked at 
this book, I felt again the dusty hollyhocks crowded between 
our house and driveway, I watched ants bustle about the cracks 
of the sidewalks, I smelled the first rain on hot streets. Wolffis 
paintings of such inherent childhood experiences as reading 
under the covers with a flashlight and the middle-of-the-night 
trip to the bathroom further strengthen the identification. 

At first glance, I thought Only the Cat Saw curiously old- 
fashioned; my impression was of primary colors and coloring 
book shapes, which stimulated the connection to childhood. 
But as a closer look revealed the contemporary detail and the 
expanding richness of color and linę, I realized that what ap- 
peared at casual glance to be almost simplistic is instead pro- 
foundly simple. Wolffis work, in its freedom from accumulated 
layers and non-essentials, is beautifully in harmony with its 
subjects. 

The circumstances she portrays are happily ideał, but not, 
in my experience, visionary. That too many children's family 
relationships compare bleakly with Amy ; s is morę a comment 
on adult failures than on the particular reality shared here. And 
no matter what our situation, most of us live in the midst of 
daily wonders. Only the Cat Saw is a child's view, a cat's view, 
but it is there for us all and each glimpse nourishes. 

— Ruth Wallace-Brodeur 


The Loon: Voice of the Wilderness, written and illustrated by 
foan Dunning, foreword by Robert J. Lurtsema. Published by 
Yankee Publishing Company, Dublin, NH, 1985. $15.95, 
cloth. * 

Never was there a morę appropriate time for foan Dunning's 
The Loon: Voice of the Wilderness. As Vermonters strive to 
protect this striking symbol of wilderness, Dunning morę than 
adeąuately portrays the common loon's annual routine and 
threats it faces. That first memorable encounter with a loon 
on a northern lakę is captured with mystery and humor in the 
foreword by Robert J. Lurtsema. 

Dunning^ writing style is smooth and captivating. Her book 
flows well, except that perhaps the history and language of 
loons might better begin the book than end it. 

It is obvious why Dunning wrote The Loon — she is spell- 
bound by these birds — not simply by their appearance and 
vocal repertoire, but through her close encounter with one such 
loon caught in an oil spili. She leads us through their annual 
cycle, and gives us morę than a textbook version of their life 
history. One feels like an eyewitness to each event. 

The book is wonderfully illustrated throughout with the 
authoTs paintings and pen-and-ink drawings. 

Her narrative begins with the loons 7 ąuiescent wintertime 
existence on the ocean, and shifts into high tempo when they 
return inland with the Spring. 

Somehow after a long winter separation, the adult loons find 
their lakę and one another. The calls, the courtship, the be- 
ginning of yet another loon family are vividly detailed, as are 
the hazards of incubating eggs — boaters, crowds of people, 
and predators. 

As soon as the human vacationers leave their lakę cottages 
in September, the loons have the lakę to themselves and life 
becomes much easier. The adults remain through flight train- 
ing of the juveniles and then are gone. Somewhat later, on their 
own and able to fly at last, the youngsters take off and leave 
just as ice rims the shore. Dunning does not try to divine the 
means by which the young loons orient themselves to the sea 
or even know that they must go there. The mysteries of their 
migration have not yet been unraveled. 

After detailing a fuli year 
with the loons, Dunning faces 
us with a hard-to-swallow 
truth — . . the birds are vic- 

tims of our own habits, our 
own patterns of consump- 
tion." Direct threats such as 
those confronting loons on 
their nest lakes can often be 
alleviated, but acid rain and 
toxic wastes are morę difficult 
to control. 

The finał section of this book is a description of loon calls 
and their meanings. Dunning gives the reader elear directions 
on how to interpret some of this repertoire. 

This book is an enlightening synopsis of the life history of 
the loon, a bird that symbolizes a growing outdoor ethic and 
its struggle for survival with our competing, materialistic life- 
style. As Dunning so aptly puts it in relation to the ominous 
effects of acid rain, "Once a lakę dies, the loons go elsewhere 
— until there is nowhere else to go." 

— Christopher Fichtel 


*Available through the Yermont Life Bookshelf. 
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Gift Ideas From Yermont Life 


■ COLORFUL WINDOWS TO WERMONT - 


\ ermoni 

I LIFE 1986 
■ CALENDAR 



1986 VERMONT LIFE 
WALL CALENDAR 

The 1986 Vermont Life Wall 
Calendar is the closest thing to 
being here. Thirteen colorful 
photographs of Vermont at her 
beautiful best make this the most 
popular New England calendar. 


Plenty of space for daily notes, 
printed on heavy paper and bound 
in strong wire. Weil send it to you 
in a colorful mailer, too. 

8 x 1014, WC6010, $4.95 


1986 VERMONT LIFE 
ENGAGEMENT BOOK 

Its habit-forming! Once you use 
the Vermont Life Engagement Book 
with its 55 colorful Vermont 
scenes, you'11 never use any other. 
The 1986 version is spiral bound, 
lies fiat, has ample room for 
writing your appointments and 
notes — all this and Vermont 
scenes on every facing page. Form 
a great habit. 

5 3 /4 x 814, EB6011, $5.95 


Give Yermont Life This Year 
Only $ 7.50 

1 heres still time to share V ermont Life Magazine with your 
relations and friends. What a thoughtful gift. Cali us at 802- 
828-3241 and we’ll send a gift card in time for Christmas. 

Or fili out the coupon below. 

Give New Englands most beautiful magazine this year. 


Use the Handy Order Form \ 
Between Pages 20 & 21 or 
Cali 802-028-3241 to Order 


order now 



Card No.. 



Yes, I want to subscribe to Vermont Life 

□ Send a 1-year subscription at $7.50 (4 issues) 

□ Send a 2-y ear subscription at $13.95 (8 issues) 

□ Payment enclosed □ Charge to VISA □ MasterCard 


. Exp. Datę . 


State 


Zip 


Yermont residents include 4% sales tax for Yermont deliveries 
Foreign postage add $2.00 per year. 

Yermont Life Magazine • 6l Elm St., Montpelier, VT 05602 
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The Humań Side Of Vermont Winters 


O 


Been Froze 
Half M’Life! 

By Ronald Rood 
Illustrations by Jeff Danziger 



W inter, it seems, affects people in 
funny ways. Especially in Ver- 
mont where, as my neighbor 
says, wc have elevcn months of snów and 
one month of tough sledding. 

Years ago, for instance, after you'd 
been over the river and through the 
woods to Grandmother's house and had 
enjoyed a festive holiday dinner, there 
was a very pressing problem ahead: how 
to get through the rest of the winter. And 
now that Grandmother had outlived her 
usefulness — at least for the moment — 
what were her descendants to do? 

Nothing to it. Not if you can believe 
the tales of the good old days, anyway. 
That fabled Vermont cold may have been 
a problem, but it was also its own solu- 
tion: If you can't beat winter, you can 
join it. That's what the black bear does, 
and the woodchuck, and lots of other 
cold weather snoozers. Including 
Grandma — and Grandpa, if he was 
around. 

Out they went, the old folks, to the 
woodshed — only now it was the hi- 
bernaculum. There, along with Great 
Aunt Harmony and Uncle Fracas and a 
few others of their vintage, they'd spend 
the rest of the winter. Frozen stiff. 

This, of course, solved the problem of 
a meager food supply as well as temper¬ 
aturę — or the lack of it. Stacked up like 
firewood, the old folks would be revived 
by the younger generation in time to 
cook the Easter meal, say, or to help with 
the sugaring. 

But that was long ago. Now, such prac- 


ticality is pretty well confined to areas 
beyond Hardwick, Tm told, plus a few 
places near the Champlain Islands The 
rest of our elders find subsistence in so- 
cial security, retirement homes and help 
from a friendly government. Plus the 
ability to look winter sąuare in the eye 
— and grin. 

Take Tinker Orvis, for instance. 
Tinker is one of the morę durable resi- 
dents of our little town of Lincoln. Somc- 
one once asked him how old he was. 
"Forty-two," was his answer. 

"Oh, come on, Tinker — you're lots 
older than that!" 

"Well, Pm really eighty-four," he ad- 
mitted, "but I been froze up half my life." 

Then there's my neighbor, Vilas At- 
kins. He finds it increasingly difficult to 
make his car behave, and the new low- 
salt diet prescribed for Vermont's winter 
highways helps him not at all. Instead of 
the nonskid travel of the days when roads 
were salty dry — or at least salty wet — 
there's now an icy, bumpy, snowpacked 
trail winding up into Lincoln from the 
Bristol valley. Such a development has 
scarcely added to the old gentlemani 
peace of mind. 

One day when Vilas was tradin', as he 
calls it, down in Bristol, a friend asked 
him how the roads were in Lincoln. 

"Don't know," he said in disgust. 
"Ain't seen them sińce November." 

Therei just a tad of vindictiveness, 
too, in the way Cal Clark considered the 
problems a record-breaking cold spell 
caused in the south and west during early 


1984. "Huh!" the hardbitten old farmer 
snorted, "it's about time the rest of the 
country learned what a Vermont winter 
is like!" 

The weather, of course, is good for con- 
versation any time, any place. A couple 
of years ago when we had snów up to the 
Windows of the houses, I heard that an- 
other foot of the stuff was expected over- 
night. When I broke the news to Hattie 
Ward as we stood talking in her drive- 
way, her jaw dropped in surprise. Then 
she looked about her yard in mock alarm. 
"What beats me," she said, "is where 
they think they're going to put it!" 

And you probably recall the tale that 
goes back to the days of the boundary 
dispute between Vermont and New 
Hampshire. The Connecticut River was 
the dividing linę, true — but what part 
of the river? The east shore? The west 
shore? Or did the State linę run right 
down the middle? 

One householder had lived for years on 
an island in the river, near the Vermont 
shore. When it was determined that the 
entire stream, bank to bank, would 
thenceforth be in the State of New 
Hampshire, he was overjoyed. 

"Thank the Lord," he exclaimed. "I 
never could stand another of them Ver- 
mont winters." 

The visitor to our Green Mountains 
may take an entirely different view of the 
chilly season. One wintry day I stopped 
to chat with my friend Bernie Rugg at 























the Burlington Weather Station. He was 
on the telephone when I arrived, so I took 
a seat to wait for him to finish. 

At last he hung up the phone, then sat 
looking at it in disbelief. "Now tell me/' 
he said, as much to himself as to me, 
"how do you deal with somebody like 
that?" 

In answer to my helpless shrug, he ex- 
plained. "That was a fellow in Miami. 
Plans to fly his own airplane up here to- 
morrow for a little skiing. He wants to 
have beautiful flying weather all the way 
to Burlington. Then, the minutę he gets 


here, he wants three feet of new pow- 
der!" 

There was no such on-again-off-again 
attitude for old Vern, however. A bitter 
winter was a matter of perseverance, true 
— but it was also a matter of pride. And 
Vern had just the thermometer to prove 
it. 

That instrument, it seems, would al- 
ways read lower than anybody else's in 
town. You couldn't beat him: if yours 
was twenty below zero, his'd be thirty. 


AhWM 
SttH W 
Ro/\D? 


"How cold was it up to your place last 
night, Vern?" he was asked when he 
came into the Lincoln storę. 

"Don't know. Mercury was elear down 
into the bulb." 

That wondrous thermometer, nearly 
three feet tali, hung just outside the en- 
trance to his barn. One frosty morning, 
as I was riding with a friend, we saw Vern 
digging and looking down into the snów 
near the barn door. 

My friend chuckled. Then he stopped 
his pickup truck and rolled down the 
window. 

"Whatcha doing, Yem," he called, 
"lookin' for your mercury?" c /¥> 

Ronald Rood has weathered many Lincoln 
winters himself. He is the author of several 
books of naturę sketches, including the re- 
cently re-issued, The Loon in My Bathtub. 






























































Our Friend in Pomfret Plays a 

Variation on a Classic Theme 

By Frank Lieberman 
Photographed by Hanson Carroll 


O ur friend in Pomfret, not known for his linguistic abil- 
ity, occasionally surprises us, as he did the other night 
when he brought the dinner's main course to the table. 
"Et voila," he said cheerfully, "les Pommes de Terre et les 
Fruits de Mer!" 

Could have knocked us over with a feather; his French was 
flawless and the dish was exactly as described — a delicious 
combination of potato and seafood. When asked about it he 
said he first prepared the dish for his brother-in-law who was 
on a low-cholesterol, high-seafood diet. It dcrives from the 
well-known Coąuilles St. Jacąues but contains a variety of 
seafood, and the sauce is a simple veloute of clam broth or fish 
stock instead of the traditional sauce madę with milk, cream 
and egg yolks. 

Our friend says he knows the recipe sounds complicated but 
swears it's really ąuite easy and hopes his readers won't be put 
off by the longish list of ingredients. 

Since it's a fairly hearty dish, our friend began dinner with 
a simple hors d'oeuvre, which we enjoyed with a glass of cool 
winę while the piece de resistance (a strange phrase, even if it 
is French) was being readied. 

CHERRY TOMATOES, BLEU (serves 4) 

4 slices wbite bread bleu cheese, room temp. 

butter dried basil, thyme 

peanut oil soft margarine 

8 large cherry tomatoes, halved 

Remove bread crusts, cut each slice into 4 sąuares. Fry in 
mixture of % butter, l A peanut oil until golden. Remove and 
drain on paper. 

Mash 3 parts cheese with 1 part soft margarine (or butter at 
room temperaturę). Spread sąuares with cheese about Vs inch 
thick. Press a finger in middle to make a bed for halved to¬ 
matoes. Sprinkle with basil and thyme, garnish with parsley 
or chopped lettuce. 


ROBERTON'! 

6 or 8 large potatoes 
16 medium shrimp 
3 A lb. scallops 
3 A lb. flounder (or 
similar plain fish) 

12 smali clams 
Vi lb. mushrooms 
1 smallish onion 
1 stalk cel ery 
4 Tbsp. butter 

Parmesan c 


PIE (serves 4) 

4 Tbsp. flour 
l 3 A cups clam broth (or 
fish stock) 

2 Tbsp. tomato pastę 

3 anchovy fillets 

1 large clove garlic 
oregano, thyme, salt & 
pepper 
milk 

breaderumbs 
eese, grated 


Peel potatoes, cut in eighths and boil in salted water. Mcan- 


while shell and de-vein shrimp; cut them in half. Wash clams, 
scallops and fish. Slice mushrooms. Peel and mince onion; 
mince an eąual amount celery. Cut fish into bite-sized sąuares. 

Melt butter in medium sized sauce pan, add onion and celery, 
cook 3 minutes, add flour. Blend thoroughly; gradually add 
liąuid and tomato pastę, whisking to thick, creamy consist- 
ency. Mash anchovies to pastę with garlic, add to sauce with 
pepper, herbs and morę salt if needed. Keep sauce warm, cov- 
ered, on very Iow heat. 

When potatoes are tender, drain and mash with a bit morę 
butter and a bit less milk than usual. Cover and keep warm. 

Put clams into pan with tight cover. Fleat on Iow flame until 
they open. Drain liąuid into sauce. Keep clams warm in cov- 
ered pan. 

Saute mushrooms until just limp ; spoon into sauce. 

Saute fish, add to sauce; saute scallops. Add to sauce together 
with their liąuid. 

Saute shrimp only until pink and no longer transparent; add 
to sauce. Stir well and check seasoning. It might need a touch 
of soy or Worcestershire. 

Butter individual baking dishes (or one large baking dish if 
you prefer), wall-up each with mashed potato and fili with 
seafood. Sprinkle with breaderumbs. Set 3 clams, top shell 
removed, neatly around each dish, anchored in the potato. Add 
a few drops of sauce to each clam, sprinkle everything with 
grated parmesan and brown lightly under broiler. 

Serve with a dry rosę or a full-bodied white winę. 

"Roberton's Pie" was followed by a simple green salad of 
lettuce, slivered green pepper and crumbled hard-cooked egg 
with a dressing madę of oil and limę juice. That, in turn, was 
followed by a crunchy 

CINNAMON CRUST (serves 4) 

OVEN AT 350° 


2 cups diced apples 

2 eggs 

1 Vi cup brown sugar 

3 Tbsp. flour 

1 Vi tsp. baking powder 


pinch of salt 

Vi tsp. ground clove or nutmeg 
2 tsp. ground cinnamon 
Vi cup raisins 
Vi cup chopped walnuts 


Peel, core and dice apples. Beat egg and sugar five minutes, 
until creamy smooth. Add flour, baking powder, salt and spices. 
Blend to a smooth batter. Add apples, raisins and nuts ; mix 
well and spoon into a heavily buttered, medium-deep 8 -inch 
baking pan. 

Bakę in top third of oven 25 to 30 minutes, until top is light- 
brown and hard. Our friend serves this dish while it is still 
warm, adding a dollop of vanilla ice cream. If left to cool, the 
crust will fali. This is no disaster — just fili it with whipped 
cream. 

As one of our young friends says when giving something 
high praise, "Oooh, that's real bad!" c 0 o 
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Henry David Thoreau, a man of principle and perspicacity, 
declared some time ago that everyone looks at his own wood- 
pile with a kind of affection. But at this time of year, with the 
trees bare and the days short, a lot of Vermonters look at their 
woodpiles with something a lot closer to ill-concealed lust. 
Overtones of some emotions very uncharacteristic of Vermont 
emerge in early-winter woodpile contemplation — self-satis- 
faction, even smugness among them. 

We may be our most susceptible now to feeling proudly 
independent of a world that runs on oil. In December, when 
dusk comes in mid-afternoon and the snów begins to barricade 
the roads, we all feel even morę isolated than normal, and far 
morę isolated than, in fact, we are. So perhaps we shouldn't 
feel surprised that splitting stovewood these days gives us that 
friendly, familiar glow of self-righteous independence. It's a 
gentle hypocrisy, after all. We indulge the feeling over our 
morning orange juice and coffee, both delivered from far away 
over a modern network of superhighways and petrochemical 
distribution. 


In fact, we are caught in the webs of the larger world, yet 
because we are rural, we imagine that we are frec of them. 
Paradoxical, yet it has been ever thus, and we know it. Evi- 
dence? Morę than 30 years ago, Vermont humorist Keith Jen- 
nison recorded the following dialog in his classic collcction of 
folksy one-liners, Vermont is Where You Find It: 

Young Whippersnapper: "If we go to war, Tm coming up 
here to Vermont, buy a farm and forget about the world." 

Older and Wiser: "'T won't do you much good, son. Very 
shortly after the United States goes to war, Vermont'll be in 
it too." 

Vermont remains "in it" even today, and yet remains a bit 
apart, somewhat out of the mainstream, a back-eddy in the 
flow of things. The gods of the valleys may not yet be the gods 
of the hills, but these days evcn the flatland gods get their 
innings. 

My mail and the newspapers have lately been fuli of re- 
minders of the dual naturę of life here. Even as we convince 
ourselves that Vermont is (as the title of Vermont Life’ s best- 
selling book has it) a "special world" — a sanctuary, protected 
by distance and beauty against the larger world's buffeting — 
comes new evidence that there's really no escape. 

The rain that raineth every day, that falls on the just and 
unjust, is often morę acidic now than lcmon juice. Generated 
primarily in the flatlands of the industrial midwest, it falls, 
among other places, in the Green Mountains, and appears to 
be causing serious damage to lakes and mountain forests here. 
A hordę of State and federal officials along with an even larger 
hordę of journalists climbed CamePs Hump late this past sum- 
mer and agrced that something was tragically wrong there, but 
disagreed over what to do about it, and the rain kept falling. 

Shortly before the mass 
hike, Vermont's largest city 
found itself riveted to news of 
the larger world when Tom 
Cullins, a 42-year-old Burling¬ 
ton architect whose business 
had put him on the wrong air- 
plane, was hijacked and de- 
tained in Beirut for 17 days by 
armed Shiite Moslems. Cul¬ 
lins, calm and articulate under 
pressure, wound up as a 
spokesman for the captured 
Americans and was fmally re- 
leased unhurt. Back in Bur¬ 
lington, he declared that he 
couldn't think of "a better 
place in the world to come 
homc to." Judging by the wel- 
come he got, the feeling was 
mutual. 

At the same time in Brattle- 
boro, the first two of many 
Vermonters were signing up 
with the brand-new Vermont 
Service Corps for volunteer 
work in the famine-ridden Su¬ 
dan. Vermonters staying at 
home were also concemed 
about their suffering fellow 
beings in Africa and else- 
where. Students at Robinson 



"My husband and I are tired of the ltving room. We*d 
like it to look morę like Yermont 


Drawing by Weber; ° 1985, The New Yorker Magazine, Inc. 
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Elemcntary School in Starksboro organized a statewide "Read 
for Hunger" campaign, enabling them to raise relief money for 
Africa, and there were many, many other such activities. We 
are, it seems, a refuge from the broader world and no refuge; 
an imaginary escape for some, we remain bound into the 20th 
century by circumstance and conscience. 

Unfortunately, the principle also works in reverse: we're out 
there somewhere, smali and beautiful, and therefore very at- 
tractive to the larger world, as The New Yorker drawing re- 
produced here aptly indicates. Right now a great number of 
people, many of them within a day's drive, would like their 
living rooms to look morę like Vermont. From the outside 
looking in, our State looks pretty nice to a lot of people, because 
it is pretty nice. But a Shangri-la it is not, and thinking of it 
that way makes it easier to turn it into a commodity, a product, 
or a decorating style. 

Such thinking creates pressures that have direct, definable 
economic effects. Consider tax-shelter farms, for instance. Ver- 
mont is known for lts beauty and also as a farming State. Why 
not buy a farm, set up a tax-loss operation, and enjoy the tax 
benefits amid the glories of a pastorał landscape? Vermont's 
working-for-profit dairymen are rightly concerned about 
wealthy non-Vermonters buying up operating farms and in- 
flating their value in order to write them off as a tax loss, 
producing gallons and gallons of surplus milk in the process. 

The end result of such shenanigans is morę under-priced 
milk, morę Financial pressure on Vermont's dairy farms, morę 
farms sold or out of business entirely, morę goldenrod and 
steeplebush filling unused pastures with weeds and scrub, con- 
seąuently fewer pastorał views, and some years hence, a Ver- 
mont with less visual appeal to visitors eager for a respite from 
the cities. Start with a romanticized view of Vermont as a 
remote Eden and wind up with a botanically overgrown, eco- 
nomically underhappy Paradise. It's enough to make you be- 
lieve, as the saying has it, that everything really is hitched to 
everything else. 

There are so many pressures on Vermont to give up its 
uniąueness that it's nice to see some encouragement for look¬ 
ing in the other direction; that is, looking creatively inward. 
And there is some intelligent introspection going on in Ver- 
mont lately. 

The rediscovery of the state's distinctive architectural her- 
itage, as evidenced most recently by the renovation and re- 
opening of the historie Equinox House in Manchester, suggests 
a wise use of local resources. The growth of a made-in-Vermont 
food industry (detailed in this issue in Rux Martini special 
feature article), and the sale of local produce in some Vermont 
supermarkets are further healthy signs. 

But no indication of local self-determination pleased me as 
much as the free legał advice recently offered Vermont lawyers 
in the form of an opinion from the bench of the State Supreme 
Court. Associate Justice Thomas Hayes urged Vermont law¬ 
yers to pay closer attention to the document that created Ver- 
mont, the State constitution. Justice Hayes is concerned that 
individual freedoms are in danger of being eroded by the Su¬ 
preme Court of the United States. No matter what the shifts 
of philosophy on the U.S. Supreme Court, Hayes said, Ver- 
monters' rights can still be protected by good lawyers willing 
to base their arguments and research on the Vermont Consti¬ 
tution instead of the federal document. It was an opinion that 
would have madę the tough-mindcd founders of this State 
proud. 

That is surely a key to maintaining Vermont's uniąueness: 


the willingness to look the larger world sąuarely in the face, 
know that the two worlds are interdependent, and still, when 
necessary, take the path less traveled by. Like the expansion 
of a new homegrown economy, the decision to save our old 
buildings, and the statewide protest that erupted when federal 
authorities suggested locating a nuclear waste dump here (pre- 
sented in David BudbilPs article in this issue), Justice Hayes' 
decision offers clear-cut values. In a world that sometimes 
seems valueless, such firm-minded principles are as attractive 
as a long view at sundown. 

Morę than simple despair over the world's problems or the 
woodpile romanticism of early winter, it's those genuine val- 
ues — whether applied to law or landscape — that will keep 
Vermont the fine, unusual place it now is. 

Several milestones recently offered us the opportumty to cel- 
ebrate some important Vermont institutions. Community Col¬ 
lege of Vermont (CCV) just completed 15 years of offering 
inexpensive, non-campus education for Vermonters unable or 
unwilling to attend a traditional four-year college. Establishing 
the school put Vermont in the forefront of educational inno- 
vation in 1970. In addition, Trinity College, one of the main- 
stays of higher education in the Burlington area, just celebrated 
its 60th anniversary. This year was also the 20th anniversary 
of another educational pathfinder, the Prospect Archive and 
Center for Education and Research (originally the Prospect 
School) of North Bennington. Like CCV, its history of edu¬ 
cational experimentation proves that creative educational 
thinking can happen in rural as well as urban classrooms. 

Although many incorrectly think of Vermont's important va- 
cation industry as a child of the 20th century, it is actually 
much older. The lOOth anniversary of the Basin Harbor Club, 
which will be observed next summer, is simply the latest proof 
of tourism's vitality here. It was in 1886 that Ardelia Beach 
began inviting guests to her rambling lakeside farmhouse. The 
club now boasts a luxurious main lodge, a modern conference 
center, and an 18-hole golf course. It is still run by the Beach 
family. 

In our Autumn issue we neglected to give proper credit for the 
high-altitude land use map that ran with a selection of aerial 
photographs of Vermont. The map was produced by the Na¬ 
tional Aeronautics & Space Admimstration (NASA) Goddard 
Space Flight Center through the cooperative efforts of the State 
of Vermont's Department of Forests, Parks, & Recreation, and 
Department of Water Resources, the University of Vermont 
School of Natural Resources, and NASA. 

"Vermont Skiweek/' a free guide to planning your ski vacation 
in Vcrmont, can be obtained by mailing a posteard with your 
address to the Vermont Travel Division, Dept. VL, Montpelier, 
Vt. 05602. 

One of Vermont's smallest ski areas will be open this winter 
after all. Reports of the death of Northeast Ski Slopes in East 
Corinth have been exaggerated ; the smali ski area (it consists 
of two spiffy ropę tows and a nondescript hut) will open for 
its 50th consecutive year of operation as soon as there's snów. 
Though it caters mainly to local skiers willing to forego canned 
musie and cheese fondue for some honest sidehill skiing, 
Northeast claims the distinction of being the longest contin- 
ually run ski tow in the U.S. There may be a morał there. 

— T.K.S. 






Although winter has come to nile , his authority rests lightly 
on yonng Erin Menut, shown here exercising her Morgan colt "Lacy" 
on a sunny day in Westford. Photograph by Dana C. Carlson 





















































